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/Chavas, Gauja, Marijuana, Bhang, 
laconha, Takovvi. Although it has 
‘uch a variety of names, the drug 
Changes form only slightly (has- 
ist, for example, is more concen- 
rated than marijuana) and pro- 
ces the same effeets in those who 
"Se it, whatever it is called. 
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th). mari- 
hi ha charges. The marijuana problem 
P{y,{CPeatedly described by police, magis- 
Fithian and press as a growing one, cap- 
B tocie of doing grievous harm to our 
i ee Yet despite tight legal control 
ty drug, it is still coming into the 
Ty and is still being smoked by 
It is reported to be a cause of 
Ye moral and physical danger to 
“i who use it; the instigator of the 
Mai ‘Wild and depraved sex orgies; 
“igieting, or, if not addicting in itself, 
le to lead to addiction to more 
“"gerous drugs. 


prisons today contain a 
of people convicted on 


Ayimass of medical and social evidence, 
Pyever, portrays marijuana In a some- 
jyit different light. According to the 
igi, reliable of sources,* it is a non 
Pty ins stimulant which, used intelli 
», 'Y, produces pleasant sensations and 
pity; tereased | awareness of self and 
hy ronment in the user; it tends to 

ati 4 man peaceful, perhaps contem 
, Ay 'Ves it does not act as an aphrodisiac 
+ Produces no hangover 


#4, Juana is sanctioned by the Hindu 
ae Slamic religions, which prohibit the 
| °f alcohol; the active alkaloid in the 
' 

hy 

ay further information see Dr Robert 
feo Yapr’s Drugs and the Mind (Ever- 
: ju books); statements made by Dr R. 
ying and other British psychiatrists, 
Mitable from Sigma, 6 St Stephens 
$h, dens, London W.2; Allentuek and 
Hyp Man's The Psychiatric Aspects of 
Ay) Vkana Intoxication, American Jour: 
$\e,.°f Psychiatry, 1942; the Mayor of 


moo Vw, ’ Faia df 
Pony OTR's Committee on Marijuana 
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price 6d 
{US 20 cents) 


MARIJUANA: WHY 
THIS PREJUDICE? 


Rut 
before we can do this, some of the less 
hysterical arguments against marijuana 
usage must be considered, 


cannabis plant from which it originates 
is a major ingredient in the tranquil- 
liser, hibrium, a psychotherapeutic drug 
used in the treatment of alcoholism; 
marijuana has been employed in the 
trealment of depersonalised symptoms 
caused by a schizoid mental condition. 


In Britain, marijuana was made illegal 
comparatively recently. It is completely 
different from dangerous drugs such as 
heroin and morphine, both in make-up 
and effect; it has not been shown to 
produce any gross physical effects such 
us are evident in the drug addict’s with 
drawal symptoms or the alcoholic’s 
delirium tremens; it does nol require to 
be taken in ever-increasing doses in 
order to have effect 

As the authoritative British medical 
journal, The Lancet, has pointed out 
quite clearly, the suggestion that mari- 
juana be given the same social status as 
alcohol by legalising its import and 
consumption is worth considering 


* Besides the undoubted attraction of 
reducing, for onee, the number of 
crimes that a member of our society 
can commit, and of allowing the wider 
spread of something that can. give 
pleasure, a greater revenue would 
certainly come to the State from tax: 
ation than from fines, Additional gains 
might be the reduction of interracial 
tension, as well as that between 
generations. .. ."’ (November 9,1963.) 


It would seem, then, that all those 
“menaces to society” at present in 
prison on marijuana charges have been 
convicted under a law which rests on 
false assumptions; and it is tempting at 
this point to make a straight claim that 
all marijuana prisoners be immediately 
released and the law relating to the use 


of that drug be completely revised 


Does marijuana lead to heroin and mor 


phine addiction? Not necessamly, in 
fact, the effects of marijuana are the 
opposite of those of the opiates, and 


there is no reason to suppose that the 
person fond of using marijuana will even 
like what other drugs do te him. 


Marijuana can lead to heroin addiction, 
in this country, precisely because it is 
illegal. Those who want to experience 
its effects are forced to purchase it in 
the eriminal underworld where they are 
aulomatically exposed to drug pushers, 
and, consequently, the illicit sale of 
heroin. ‘To make marijuana legal would 
take it away from this dangerous social 
context. 


Further, the effects of marijuana do net 
decrease with usage as is commonly 
supposed. In fact the practised smoker 
can get “ high” in a much shorter time, 
and on a much smatler amount of mari 
juana, than someone approaching the 
drug for the first time. There is, there 
fore, no aiestion of someone having te 
“graduate ’ ta stronger drugs beeause 
he is no longer receiving the kick he 
“ craves” from marijuana 


In connection with this question, a 
curious Inconsistency in our legal system 
emergés, Why, if marijuana is as dan 
gereus as our lawniakers seem to think, 
does it not come under the same laws as 
heroin, morphine, opium and covaine? 
The heroin addict in this country is nog 
a criminal. He is regarded as someone 
in need of medical and psychiatric treat- 
ment. He receives his drugs, openly, 
from a chemist. By such means, we are 


to a large extent spared the gross soctal 
evils of the erlminal junkie and the drug 
pusher which bedevil the United States 
and probably da much to finance the 
Mafia,. Why is the marijuana smoker a 
criminal and the heroin addiet not? 
There seems no direct or logical answer 
to this question, 


rhe Lancet did not in fact came out in 
complete support of lowalising mari- 
juana, despite the impression created hy 
the press on the matter. The main 
argument against lepalising the drug 
was stated in that journal as being “ that 
we know next to nothing about. the 
human pharmacology and psychological 
and social effects of the drug, despite its 
presence in various pharmacepociag for 
many years,” , 


The answer to this objection must be 
that, in view of the number ef. adpant- 
ages that would wecrue if the drug were 
legalised, a number af research coantres 
should be set up for a scientific and 
thorough investigation of the drug’s 
effects. And could not such centres he 
made available, on a membership basis, 
to those who want to experience the 
drug for themselves? Similar centres 
already exist inthe United States far the 
investigation of the effects of much mare 
dramatically effective drugs of the 
halluesginen group such as mesealin. 


These eenires would keep the publie 
informed of the true facts relating to 
them and act as vigilantes @n-the pape 
lar press and jaw courts, which to date 
have consistently misled on the marl- 
juana issue, And, of course, accampany: 
ing these steps, the law againgt. maric 
juana should be eompletely revised, 
leaving each member of the public free 
io chouse his own pleasures. ‘ : 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Great fritain and abroad (sea mall}: 3 meaths 


vs, §@ months 183, 1 your 35a. Add iva p.a. 
wr pamphiets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


Diortm Africa and Middle Kast: 3 months 10s 6d, 
8 wonths 2ls, 1 year Us. 


Africa (except N), India, 8K Aata: 
Tis 6d, 4 months 23y. 1 year 44s. 


3 months 

Australia, Now Zealand, and Far East: 3 months 
12s 6d, 6 months 258, 1 year 48a. 

North America: $8.56 a year to Peace News, 
go AFSC, 160 North 15th St, Philadelphia 3, 
a. 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London NI 


Special offer for new readers 


please send 


6 weeks 
Peace News 
post free trial 

US: 8 weeks 


for 1 dollar 2S 6d 


Air edition: 5 weeks for 5s 


| enclose 
Name 


Block letters, please 


Address 


Cl ified 

6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. Is extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Kd., London, N.2 by first post Monday. Rox 


No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isenients rates on application. 


Terms: 


Coming events 


** QUAKERISM - 1965."’ Speaker: Kathleen M. 
Slack. Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1. 
Sunday 7 February at 6.30 p.m. 

Personal! 

ACCOUNTANT writes up books, prepare 
accounts and agrees tax Habilities. Moderate 


fees. Box 352. 
CURISTIAN SCIENTISTS, pacifists, wish contact 
those siniilarly interested. Box 356. 


CONSCRIPTION: any person needing advice on 
conscientious objection is invited to write giv- 
ing detaily of previous service to the Central 
Board for Conscientious Objectors, 5 Langley 
Lane, Ifleld, Crawley, Sussex. 


FOREIGN STAMPS? 
ters’ International, 
Middx. 


LADY, LATE FORTIES, vegetarian, home-lover, 
desires friendship with view to matrimony. 
Box 350. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right ta 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organtsers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


3. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
NMature of event, een organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To pubHelse full details, 
displayed udvertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


Send them to War Resis- 
88 Park Avenue, Enficld. 


book a classified or 


6 February, Saturday 


BRISTOL. 2.30 to 5 Pm. Friends Meeting 
Ifouse, River St. Edith Adlam: ‘‘ The Martyr- 
dom of Vietnam.” Bristol Peace Councll. 


MANCHESTER. 2.30 p.m. Milton Hall, Deans- 
vate. Discussion forum: ‘‘ Foreign Policy, 
Defence and the Labour Party,’ opened by 
Konni Zilliacus, MP. CND. 


“WE DON’T CARE IF 
WE MAKE YOU MAD, WE 
WILL MAKE YOU TALK” 


... another allegation against South 


African police by 90-day detention victim 


“AND WE HAVE MADE MANY PEOPLE MAD ALREADY,” sald 
South African security police while forcing a 50-year-old grandmother 


with a weak heart to stand for 13 


hours’ interrogation. 


This is one of 10 of the most recent allegations that the South African 
security police are ussaulting and torturing 90-day detainees to gain 


information. 


Do not cast aside these words from sworn affidavits as exaggeration. 
Far more gruesome affidavits of police methods - being used throughout 
South Africa today - have been received. And at least forty-nine 90-day 
detainees have already complained of assault by policemen or warders. 
They have been kicked, hit and, with’ sacks tied over their heads, 
electrically shocked. Latest affidavits state the widespread use of the 


“statue” torture: Detainees are 


forced to stand continuously for 


periods up to 20 or even 60 hours while being interrogated by teams 


of policemen. 


If these allegations of torture and assault 
can be brought before the courts hun- 
dreds may be saved some of the misery 
endured in prison cells at present. De- 
fence and Aid was established to aid and 
defend the victims of these puprusiive 
and arbitrary procedures. But in 1963, 
3,350 persons were arrested and detained 
under South Africa’s security laws, and 


Address. 


PPUSAYSSATEATSTACAAA HARKS ASTKSTTSCTTSHESESHSHRTAEHSRESEATKSTUVSPSSSTASSHY, 


My gift of £............... is enclosed. Please send receipt ta: 


hb oMame........... SE ee iecpeseses 


Defence and Aid 
Dept PN 3 Christian Action 2 Amen Court Landon EC4 


CIRSSISE DH STSGKRSESTESTSA CESS OATSSAGESSARHPAHSSSH AAS HKGASHHTASUHTH CSSA EHS 


new cases are arising all the time. De- 
fence and Aid is now having to turn 
away cases for the first time ever, 
through sheer lack of funds. 

PLEASE help us to help those suffering 
under the iniquities of apartheid leyis- 
lation. Use this coupon. You may, of 
course, prefer to give anonymously. But 
please give now! 


ae Please send your donation to: 


Fund 


Perl ee ener ere sass ba seRee 


ODD JOBS, CIEANING, painting, redecorating. 
Anywhere in London area. Uloth, 30 Arundel 
Gardens, W.11 


POSTERS PRINTED by Housmans, quickly and 
cheaply. 50 size 20” x 15” 52s 6d post free. 
Quotations on request, five-day service. 5 Cale 


donian Road, Kings Cross, London N.1. TER 
4473. 
THE BROTHERIFOOD CHURCH, — Stapleton, 


Pontefract, welcomed two new members on 
Saturday January 23: twins to Len and Hilda 
Gibson. Bracken Gerald and Janet Briar. 


WEDNESDAY AT PEACE NEWS. 
workers always needed at Peace News oilice 
10 a.m to 6 p.m., especially Wednesday (to 
9 p.m.) and Thursday. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London N,1, 


Voluntary 


WIDOW 
welcome 
SE area 


LATE FIFTIES own small car, would 
companionship, holidays weekends, 


Animal lover, Box 354. 


Holidays 


NORFOLK COAST. Woodbine Guest House, Sea 
Palling. Quiet village near broads, wonderful 
beach, charming countryside. Friendly atmos- 
phere, vegetarian food reform catering highly 
recommended. Alfred and Violet Stannard 
(Hickling 236) opening mid-May (s.a.c.). 


9 February, Tuesday 


LONDON W.8. 8 p.m. Public Library, Camp- 
den Inil Road. ‘'‘ Developtng nations, related 
problems of population growth and freedom 
from hunger ’’ (4th of series of lectures on 
co-existence). Speaker Mrs Anila Graham, a 
specialist on problems of developing countries. 
Adm and coffee 1s. Kensington Branch, UNA. 


11 February, Thursday 


LONDON E.1l. 8 p.m. 
Rush Road, Leytonstone. 
“Israel and Jordon,"’ with slides. 


LONDON N.W.1.) 7.30 p.m. Friends Meeting 
House, Euston Road. Jotn Papworth reports 
back on his civil rights experiences in the US. 
Cttee of 100. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.45 
Centre, Courtauld 


Friends Meeting House, 
Harold Greenslade; 
PPU, 


.m. Friends International 
louse, Byng ‘ The 
Bantustans - separate development in practice." 
Christopher Hill of the Institute of Race 
Helations. SoF, 


12 February, Friday 


EXETER. 7.30 p.m. Friends Meeting Ilouse. 
Speakera: Olive Gibbs, Roger Dudman. CND. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
ese East Study Group, London Cttee af 


13 February, Saturday 


BLACKBURN. 10 a.m. Assemble Bridge St for 
JaHeY to Preston to join TSR-2 demonstration. 


LONDON E18. 7.15 p.m. George Lane Con- 
gregational Church, South Woodford. Wilfred 
von Rekowski speaking on the work of EIRENE, 
with slides. Refreshments, adm 1s, EJRENE. 


PRESTON. 2 p.m. Assemble Hartingdon Road 
off Fishergate Hill for TSR-2. demonstration, 
march and public meeting. CND. 


4-5 BERTH HOLIDAY CARAVAN at Sarn Bach, 
Abersoch, N. Wales, 
boating. Apply Mrs Ashinan, 
Wilmot Street, Derbys, 


Publicatlons 


“ ANGLES 3.” Correspondence journal, spring 
edition 9d. 9 St Paul's Road, Colchester. 


LIBERTE, the French pacifist monthly. 
yeur post free from Housmans Bookshop, 
Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


Chilwell House: 


163 8 


Accommodation vacant 


COMFORTABLE bed-sitting room in largo mel, 


sion flat. Use of kit and bath for 
person, CHI 3565, 
GIRL, PREFERABLY STUDENT, wanted 0 


share inexpensive well furnished flat, I 7 


Common, near tube stn. Contact f 
Bracken, 68 Lessar Avenus, Clapham Commom 
S.W.4. 
Accommodation wanted 
2 CARTHUSIAN ST, E.C.1 (CLE 5146). cnt 
requires offices, about 800-1,000 sq ft, wit 
5 miles Charing Cross. 

pot 


WRITER NEEDS PLACE to live and work 
355. 


TE etl 


13-14 February, Sat-Sun 


LONDON W.C.1. 10.30 a.m sat, 


to 6 p.m 
am, to 5 p.m. Sun, f nil 


Friends Internatle 


Centre (Lecture Room) Courtauld House, BYSt | 


Place, Cainpaign Caravan Workshops Quarter 
Conference: ‘‘ A Movement with Purpose. 


15 February, Monday 


LONDON S.W.1. 7.30 p.m. House of commoy 
(room booked in name of Frank Ajlaul, 
William = Warbey MP: ‘ Britain 
Labour Peace Fellowship. 


16 February, Tuesday 


EXETER. 7.45 p.m. Compton Room, nous, } 
Public forum: ‘ Hone} 


mont Hotel, Queen St, 
to Christ: Violence in the Modern Wore, 
Chair: Clic D. J. Morrish. Speakers: Rov W:® 


E. Westall, Peter Benensen and Terenco Heel®™ 
‘on. : 


17 February, Wednesday 


S. CROYDON, 7.30 p.m. 51 Selsdon Road 
Croydon YCND revival meeting, speakers 
Kennedy and John Thorpe. 


18 February, Thursday 


LONDON W.C.L. 7.45 pam. Friends Internattent, 
Centre, Courtauld Iiouse, Byng Pl. ‘ The a) 
of the Church in South Africa.’ The RiGy 
Reverend John Boys - Director of South Agric 
Church Institute. SoF. 


4! renounce War and tf will never 
support or sanction anothef 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peac® 
Pledg2 Union send your pledge t@ 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppal4 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WCL 


Peace News back issues needed 


bound volumes of Peace News. Although a quantity of each pach 


number has been filed from the paper’s commencement in 1936, mal : 
issues are now missing, and others in short supply. 


The publishing department would therefore be most grateful to recel 


complete sets covering any period, and in particular copies of th 


following issues: 
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1936 Nos 1,3, 4,5, 6,7, 9, 10,11 i 4eation Se 
1937 65, 66, 80 In’® the arti 
1938 124, 131 eyo lation te 
i939 146, 148, 159, 161, 167, 169, 171, 172 elute 
1940 188, 208, 209; 223) 233 WM current « 
1941 239, 240 thattludes, I 
1946 507, 525 tng /Braphs 
1949 675, 676, 677, 678, 679, 680, 688 AntagiatDert 
1950 799 miection of 
1951761, 779 peetary ge 
1953 879, 889 Ara tons. 
1954 944 HPidoy tina 
1959 1181, 1182, 1183, 1192, 1225 linitinger, are 
1961 1311, 1315, 1316, 1817, 1321 ite a, tows of 
1962 1348, 1257, 1360, 1362, 1267, 1369, 1374, 1375, 1376, 3 qttorig,, “te 
1963 1384, 1386, 1387, 1388, 1391, 1392, 1394, 1395, 1396, Jam Ved either 
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rent increase 


Twenty-two shillings a week would seem 

“Ite enough to pay for the privilege of 

un ming a caravan, on a long-term basis, 
Sat-S A 4 residential caravan. site if the 
meets of the site were providing reason- 
€ facilities. The grievance of more 
“Nn 1,000 oceupants of 234 caravans in 
tleld by the village of Nash, outside 
welt: Menmauthshive, is Arie) le 
tics have not been maintained, anc 
iday “Onditions have deteriorated (due, it is 


; Mid Sei 
yo of Commolt Q to the negligence he owners 
» of Com uta the uligence of the owners), 


at 
6 pam, Sah 
Paternationt 
d House, BY y 
hops Quarterly | 3 


Purpose. 


ja sip. GYound-rent has recently beer 
_ sereased from 22s to between 25s and 
the ber week depending on the size of 

isday Caravan. 
Room, Rousey bop aint of crisis was reached in Novem- 
yrum: "Ione im last when an attempt was made to 
odern World, ) 4 lose the new rents. ‘The occupants of 
salt tov Wisk tie Caravans formed a tenants associa- 
Perenco ant and elected a committee, which set 
tint eso cue ie its ee 
ON and organised a collective retusa 
dnesday i M4 Pay the inereased rents. The owners, 
selsdon Hohe 4 Donats Holiday Estates Ltd, reacted 
speakers Serving notices to quit; when this 


Ltn stiffened the resistance from the 
nts association, they threatened 10 
supplies of water, electricity and 


arsday | Mt of 
ts Internally lor gas. Deadline was’ set for nndday 


uw 


hes ane. Biel ae amuary 23. 
f south AIM) VSited the site that morning. Police 
4 fe stationed at the gate, but the 


[ “oar aners were calm. The threatened 
wit never 9) yvtolt” did not take place. Wearing 


enothan  hadge of the Committee of 100, 1 was 


{| : 
| ruanediately welcomed as a friend. 1 
rach | With Wwe would do what we could to help 
the Peac® | Ore publicity and, if possible, by 
‘ pledge (0) S4nising support from outside. 
_ Sheppara 
et WC} __|“Onald Rooum 


yy com 
Paddl ot nets, White- 


each pee) Sane 

‘ » until 1 February. Closed Sun- 

1936, mal ws and Mondays. i 
ly areen the attractive front. of White- 
to recel#| Unpel Art Gallery and Aldgate Bast 
ies of th cow’’sround Station are a pair of 
aa j The prey, disused-looking doors. 
iy “Ugh them, and up a bleak stairway, 
Land” Upper Gallery, where the LCC 
ithcttion Service stages exhihitions " to 
tly i the artist and the artist-craftsman 
‘ig lation to everyday life” mainly to 
Parties (but the public are not 


The Upper Gallery, 


ry 
ao 
luted) 
At) rrent exhibition is about puppets. 
Dhetludes, besides a few posters and 
‘a [8Faphs and designs, the Victoria 
Avian? Ibert Museum’s collection — of 
wa puppets, the Hogarth Puppets’ 
| Piyy Sion of modern Czech and Molish 


i fhe, China and Mysore, with Opa 


, 1376, 1 
aA 


1460, 14730 
' 1 tn, ‘ite them are some modern puppets 


i iy lin Bhundell’s colicction, puppets 
and packet agbery metrical faces or no faces al all, 


irtment, 


lL was shown round the site; what 1 saw 
appaHed me. The tenants’ association 
chairman, Mr Tlarry Richards, seemed to 
me to be making the understatement of 
the year when he remarked, “ We 
thought 22s a week was too much to pay 
for this.” 
To start with, the site is a muddy bog, 
practically at sea-level. Apart from two 
main asphalt drives, the rest is wide 
puddies and mud holes filled in’ with 
jageved metal and brick waste from the 
nearby Spencer Steel Works. Electricity 
cables pass dangerously close to the root's 
of caravans, the number of water points 
is inadequate, sewerage is inadequate, 
and the wash buildings, although sound- 
ly constructed, have not been maintamed 
in good repair. 
Who are the caravaners and how did 
they all come to be on this site in the 
first place? When 1 was told the back- 
ground, } was even more appalled, 
In 1961, when work started on the steel 
works, the workmen and their families 
were at first accommodated in caravans 
on small sites in nearby villages. But the 
Monmouthshire County Council didn’t 
like this and thought that they should 
all be herded together. A letter dated 
August 4, 1961, was shown to me; it was 
from the County Council, addressed “ to 
the owners of caravans.” [1 ordered 
owners off the “unauthorised ” sites they 
then occupied, and induced them to go 
on to the Nash site in the following 
terms : 

“With a view to mecting the demand 

for caravan sites in the area arising 

from the large engineering project 


(the Spencer Steel Works) the County 
Planning Cominittee has arranged, 
with Messrs Richard ‘Thomas and Bald- 
win Ltd, throuzh their agents, to pro- 
vide a compreheusively laid-out site 
near Pye Corner, Nash, on whieh there 
is adequate space ta accommodate all 


caravans from unauthorised sites in 
the Jucality. ‘This site will be fully 
equipped with all public services 


inchwding water Chot and cok), elee- 

tricily, sewerage, etc, within the next 

week or so.” 
Not all the oripinal caravan-<dwellers 
were engaged in. building the Spencer 
Works, and when the steel plant was 
completed alternative buildings and 
other work was found in Newport and 
the surrounding area, Jt should have 
been recognised imuch sooner that 
althousd the site was intended as what 
is termed an “ indusfrial” earavan site, 
it had in fact soon hecome a ‘ residen- 
tial” caravan site, mininuim standards 
for which are laid down by law, There 
is 4a great housing shortage in the 
district. Yet it is only now that the 
caravaners have taken matters into their 
hands by themselves charzing the land- 
awners with running an illegal caravan 
site. The case will be heard on Pebruary 
The landlords (wlia seem to be in busi- 
hess 46 speculutors) refused to recognise 
the tenants’ association and insisted on 
treating with the chairman and secretary 
of the association as individual tenants. 
They said they would withdraw the 
threat to cul off supplies and that they 
had applied to the Local Authority for 
permission to run the camp on a 


«Puppets in Whitechapel 


of flat bits of metal, Here, more clearly 
than anywhere else I know, one can see 
the contrast in artistic approach: Vie- 
torian artists complicate; modern artists 
simplify. The ancient Indians und 
Burmese, one may also observe, thought 
like Victorians; while the Chinese and 
Javanese knew how to stylise and 
elaborate at (he same time. 

Somewhat crowded together are no less 
than five complete stages (or seven, if 
you count an ancient Indian gallery and 
Pollock’s famous, deadly dull, Victorian 
paper cut-out), 

Sheila Jackson's stage is low, for inti- 
miate audienees of children. The glorious 
veteran Raselia's Noyal Punch and Judy 
is high, with magnificent chumsy puppets 
about as biz as glove puppets ean be. 
Yhe Jong stage of the Little Anvel 
Marionetles is used as a sunple setting 
for 4 row of their elegant stylised string 
puppets, } was enchanted by two beautl- 
ful mermaids with green oval faces 
and hue black eyes. 

Clifford UHeap's puppets are smal) ani 
stark, though they perform on a stage 
as biz as any. He specialises in breath- 
taking settings and lighting effects; but 
for some reason his stage waa in dark- 
ness on the day I visited the exhibi- 
tion. 

The Nogarth Puppets cuntribute their 
touring proscenium, with the wide stage 
for string puppets, the space above 
where they shaw shadaw puppets and 
the two stage hoxes with the puppet 


audience. The stage in set, with the 


characters, for their yersion of Dibdin’s 
operetta The Waterman. 

The Hogarths' most famous puppet is, 
of course, Mufiin the Mule; but he is not 
exhibited. Nor are any other television 
stars; nor, indeed, any reference at ail 
to television, the medium in’ whieh 
puppets and puppet shows flourish, It is 
areal if minor fault, in a gallery devoted 
to showing art in everyday life, What it 
tends to present puppetry as a strugeling 
folksy survival, such as it may have 
been in the 1940s, 
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Speakers addressing a meeting of 


varavan dwellers at Nash, near 
Newport, on January 23. Over 206 
tenants were expecting to be 


evieled for withholding their reat, 
and the site was due to be closed; 
but the owners called off the evie- 
lion, since they had been granted a 
permanent site licence and were 
planning to improve the — site 
(Photo: South Wales Echo.) 


“residential” basis, They would. then 
consider granting permission to the ine 
dividual caravan dwellers to remain; but 
Mr Richards expressed the view that 
there might well be victimisation against 
members of hig association, 
The South Wales Echo 
January 23: 
“‘the site operators . . . were today 
granted a permanent site licence by 
Magor aud St Mellons Rural District 
Council, provided they bring the site 
up to the required standard. Tmproyver 
ment work rust begin within the next 
fortmpht and be completed within 
four months.” : 
Mr Victer Dunstan, speaking for the 
owners, said: 5 
‘Wo will obylate any hardship ta the 
tenants by not going ahead with our 
plan to close the site today, All tenants 
will be invited to make fresh applicas 
tions to Jive on the site, and each will 
be judged on merit,” 
Mr Dunstan added that “people would 
be granted tenancies provided they 
accepted the conditions governing rent 
lndd duwn by the fieny.” f 
The tenants association is fighting by 
legal means to attain its ends: fair rent 
and reasonable facilities. They will con 
tinue to improve the amenities of the 
camp by their own efforts, They have 
already taken the initiative in opening 
a commanily hall, : 
The caravaners are. too oceupied, 
obviously, with their own iramediate 
atrugegles to he deeply concerned. with 
wider issues with which the Committee - 
of 100 is assotlated, Yet Tt came away 
fceling there was a real value for them 
in identifying with others engaged. in 
real strugmes of their own for different: 
objectives. The Committee of 100 ig 
concerned for the caravaners becanse of 
the injustice of the position. 


reported an 


Anne Turner 


DEMOLITION 


Up where the roof had been, the debonair 
dangermounuey boys, working with drills and trust, 
attacked each stone they balanced on, then just 

as it Luppled, they'd kick up and Jand square 

on the very ledge it fell from and prepare 

to louse this foothold tos. Exploding dust, 

the stones hurled one by one, and thrust on thrust 
the skyline dancers flickered in the air 

Now where they teetered, shoppers scuff and pause, 
worried, at price tags or a maker's name, 

though on these carpets, flabby muscles cause 

no kind of mischanice - a mere slip can’t main: 

nor all the bargaining that ever was 
devise such balance in the money game. 
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The Challenor Case, by Mary Grigg 
(Penguin Special, 3s 6d). 
Hf anyone deubts that truth is stranger 
than fiction, let him read this detective 
story. This is not a “Who done it?” 
but a “ flow did he get away with it for 
so) long?” the detective, that is. 
lortunately there is no murder involved, 


Editorials 
Spirit, but no 
Substance 


In his television appearance last Mon- 
day, Mr tlarold Wilson justified his 
invocation of the “Dunkirk spirit” by 
saying that the British people could be 
told difficult, faets directly, and respond 
well to them. 


A few minutes later, Mr Wilson refused 
- nol for the first time - to say whether 


British bombers east of Suez were 
armed with nuclear weapons. Mr Wil- 
son's Punkirk spirit, if seems, only 


applies to economics, 

Mr Wilson’s oriental mysticism about his 
oriental deterrent should be attacked 
energetically until the real nature of 
British policies in the Far East becomes 
known, In the clection campaign, he 
frequently attacked the idea of Britain 
engaging in a “ go-il-alone nuclear war,” 
yet to maintain British nuclear weapons 
under British control anywhere implies 
a readiness to engage im exactly such a 
war. 


Risinghill to close 


The LCC's decision to close Risinghill 
schoo} at the end of the current session 
ig a painful setback for progressive 
methods of education in British schools. 
Jieadmaster Michael Duane'’s  predica- 
ment at Risinghill (see Peace News, 
January 15) has been neatly simmmed up 
by A. 8. Neill in a Jetter to the Guardian 
on February 2; 
“Duane has done a great job and the 
Risinghill incident shows that treating 
children with love and not with the 
cane is dangerous in this so-called 
Christian country.” 
Of course, the LCC, with typical bureau. 
cratic innocence, claims its decision on 
Risinghill js just a bit of administrative 
adjustment: Risinghill is getting closed 
down simply in order to move in 
students from Starcross school who are, 
in turn, being displaced by the overflow 
from Kingsway Day College, Risinghill, 
the LCC explains, gets the short end of 
this arrangement hecause its enrolment 
has been dropping off steadily for the 
last three years. 
Apparently the LCC feels it is not rele- 
vant to the case that the enrolinent of 
all London seeondary schools is down hy 
ahout 32,000 since 1060 - a decline which 
shows up mostly in the comprechensives, 
Nor does it think it important that a 
“bulge” of students as large as that of 
the Inte 19508 is new moving up through 
the junior schools and will soon need 
room at the secondary Jevel. 
Neither Mr Duane nor his parent-teacher 
ussociation nor his pupils believe the 
LCC's explanation. They think the LCC 


is down on Risinghill because Mr 
Dane's insistence on — substituting 
reason and kindness for furce and 


punishment has made his school the 
victim of rumours from the community's 
most benighted elements. And so, in the 
caning week, a group of Risinghill's 
prefects will launch a survey of their 
neighbourhood to discover how exactly 
their communily thinks or misconceives 
of Risinghill. 

It is likely too that the Risinghill PTA 
will want to protest against the LCC's 
decision to the Minister of Education, 
Anthony Crosland. We hope Mr Cros- 
land realises that the case of Risinghill 
provides him with an important appor- 
tunity to defend the social usefulness of 
comprehensive schools ag well as the 
humanitarianism of Michael Duane’s 
methoda. 


on CHALLENOR—THE VISIBLE 


PART OF THE ICEBERG 


as far as we know, unless we include the 
murder of Gregory  Lambrakis, the 
peaceamarching MP. Strange that this 
foul act, committed with the connivance 
of the Greek police, should lead even- 
tually to the exposure of corruption in 
London’s police force, and ultimately to 
the freeing of many innocent prisoners, 
both here and in Greece, 

Mary Grige, assistant secretary of the 
National Council for Civil Liberties, has 
performed a most useful service to the 
public in chronicling the essential facts 
and iysteries surrounding the Challenor 
case (or cases) us they are known at 
present, The 26 cases dealt with may 
well represent only the visible part of 
the iceberg. Detective Sergeant, Second 
Class, Harold Chailenor and his aides 
from West imnd Central police station 
were undoubtedly involved in) many 
other arrests in 1962-3, perhaps as many 
as 600, Whether Challenor was mentally 
ill or not, it seems very likely that many 
other men were framed by him, con- 
victed and imprisoned or fined. 


The shocking fhing revealed by this book 
jis that the good name of the police has 
been protected at the expense of the 
liberty of innocent citizens. As Martin 
Ennals, general secretary of the NCCL, 
says in a preface to the book: “The 
Chailenor affair is not a_ history of 
mental illness, nor of one corrupt police- 
man. It is a history of mishaps, casual 
errors and injustice.’ Mary Grigg 
presents a very readable account of the 
uppallingly protracted attempts to right 
injustice, and indicates the human 
suffering caused unnecessarily by “the 
failure of a complete system.” 

Questions are asked (very relevant ones, 
one would think) which were not within 
the terms of reference of the public 
inquiry, which has yet to report. Ques- 
tions such as: How many other people 
might have been framed? How many 
other officers might have manufactured 
evidence? Why were innocent people 
allowed to remain in prison? Why did 
none of the complaints against Challenor 
lead to his exposure until Donald 
Rooum, by accident, won his case at 
the magistrates’ court? The answers to 
these qnestions lie hidden behind the 
blanket of ° Official Secrets.” It is to be 
hoped that when the Recorder of Derby 
has reported on the publie inquiry into 
Challenor's remaining on duty when 
mentally ill, and the Chief Constable of 
Wolverhampton has reported on the 


“other charges of corruption,” the new 
Home Secretary will take the public 
into his confidence and reveal the whole 
truth. The police are not above the law, 
and it is imperative that the corrupt 
men be dismissed if the police are to 
regain the confidence of the public. 
Peace News took the former Tome 
Secretary to task in July 1963, when 
making the first reference in print to the 
planting of bricks on demonstrators at 
the Greek royal visit. In retrospect, 
Henry Brooke’s statement that ‘‘ masses 
of splendid London policemen had to be 
taken off their proper work of fighting 
crime to stop a few hundred of this mob 
and try to quell their filthy abuse” is 
almost laughable in its distortion of the 
truth. The editorial concluded: “ Wenry 
Brooke is complacent, inhuman, smug, 
and has a great contempt for the per- 
sonal liberties of both individuals and 
the public as a whole. And because he 
is a Minister of the Crown, and has great 
power, he is a dangerous man.” 


Brooke spent the rest of his period of 
office living up to this reputation. He 
was the one man who could have cut 
through the legal red tape which kept 
innocent men in prison, He chose to 
wait for reports which were never made 
public, and not until July 1964, a year 
after the brick cases, did he take any 
action. Even then he mentioned only 
12 of the 26 cases known to the National 
Council for Civil Liberties, refusing to 
take action in two of them. Some of 
Challenor’s victims had been in custody 
since their arrest in September 1962. 
The magistrates, Juries, the press and 
the MPs are all criticised, and rightly 
so, for their responsibility for the 
astonishing situation. I think that Peace 
News might have received an honourable 
mention for its courage in boldly stating 
in August 1963 that Donald Rooum was 
framed by Challenor, and deploring the 
fact that his costs had been refused by 
the magistrate, Mr. FE. G. Robey. This 
led to Michael Frayn taking up the 
matter in “What the Papers Say” on 
August 29, when our report of the trial 
was flashed across the ITV screen, But 
none of the national papers published 
anything further until October and it 
became “The scoop that got away.” 
However, Peace News is presumably in- 
cluded in the term “minority weekly 
papers ” on page 158. 

Challenor ig now residing at Netherne 
Hospital during the Queen’s pleasure, 


JOHN BALL'S COLUMN 


The government has just made an 
excellent move, for whieh F have nothing 
but praise: it has told the British Rail- 
ways Board to stop selling: its surplus 
land in London to private buyers. 
As reported in last Friday’s Daily Mail, 
the Ministry of Transport has told the 
Board that all Jand not required for 
railway use must now be made available 
lo the Greater London Council for 
housing, at district valuer’s price. 
In 1964, British Railways raised several 
mniiion pounds, says the Mail, by selling 
surplus land. Recently it submitted 
plans for the sale of 800 acres in London 
- enough to house about 100,000 people. 
The government's decision follows the 
formation of a committee in Marylebone 
to fight the sale of publicly-owned rail- 
way lind to private buyers. The Railway 
Review commented on January 29 that 
in Marylebone some of the land has not 
heen used tor railway purposes far the 
last. 20 years. 
The Railway Review went on to say that 
the decision to transfer railway Jand to 
the GLC at a controlled price undercuts 
the whole principle of running the rail- 
Wuys as a commercial concern: 

si (the railways) should be com- 
pensated for the lass of revenue-earn- 
ing value of this surplus land, If not, 
then the whole business of running 
the railways as a commercial concern 
should be dropped. 


Choice for Labour 


“Tt is up to the Labour government 
now ta make up its mind. It would be 
very stupid to insist on the original 
ohligations and at the same time 
hamper the railways from making as 
much oul of their surplis land as 
they could.” 
To have houses instead of offices built 
on this Jand is a victory for social benefit 
over private profit. The Minister of 
Transport pointed out the other day 
that he was refusing a larger proportion 
of rail closure proposals than did his 
Conservative predecessor. The govern- 
ment seems to be on the right track at 
last; 11 deserves every encouragement to 
stay on it. 
¥ He 
Another new committee is the North- 
Western Homasexual Law Reform Com- 
mittee, which is organising a large 
leaflet distribution in the next few 
weeks, to be followed by a public meet. 
ing. 
Leaflets will go to councillors, magis- 
trates, socia] workers, churchmen, trade 
unionists and MPs. The message: that 
eight years after the Wolfenden recom. 
mendations, no action has been taken 
to legalise private homosexual relation. 
ships between consenting adults; that 
much misery results from prosecution, 
blackmail and intimidation of homo- 
sexuals under the existing law; and that 
a vigerous and sustained campaign is 


having been found unfit to plead me 
trial, where he was accused with omy 
three other young policemen of co 

spiracy to pervert the course of justice. | 
The three scapegoats who were convicted | 
are now serving sentences of three yeat 
each, their careers ruined. If and when 
Challenor recovers from his parano! 
psychosis he can be put on trial aga 
Meanwhile he draws a police pensial: 
All this contrasts very oddly with U® 
cases of Gunther Podola and Hori Hat! 
Reginald, which are referred to. It 8?) 
pity that the courts do not recogni 
mental illness in many other so-called 
“criminals” who are found fit to ples | 
and sent for imaginary treatment ! | 
prisons. vt 
How can similar injustices he prevent | 
in the future? The book does not sa 
but it is clear that the National Count!’ | 
for Civil Liberties deserves all the help: | 
financial and otherwise, it can get. 4% 
following measures might also be take®: 
complaints against the police should af 
independently examined; bail should 0} 
automatic, except in very rare case4 i 


prisoners awaiting trial or on appeal 
legal aid anomalies need to be remover! 
costs should be automatically allowed i 
acquitted defendants; outh-taking shou 
as a time-wasting irrel® 


be abolished 


vance, 
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“ We had to stop for a week to tu? | 
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If you can help the work of the on whe purpose 
Inittee or would like more informa i jyhat the st 
about it, write to the Secretary, Nor he argumer 
Western Homosexual Law Reform a) tical imp 
inittec, 3 Robert Street, Athert | b he disarr 
Manchester. | “assed over 

. ; * off | Tnowledge 
With Winston Churchill?s funeral mit | c raises 
or less out of the way, it is nice tO toy ite the boo 
back to real news. It is even nice $0.%p) §)0) Mainly 
hack to ordinary levels of journalest ip thay san a 
the daily press, after the hog of IY yy Wide the pre 
Churchillian rhetoric in which so Mog) i th audie 
papers chose to sink themselves. #*. 3 ig’ priere 18 | 
of silliness are hard to choose, Par) lay Public 
strong confender is the Hveninl “ail ttre ly ALTE 
dard, which had a headline on Satu ile) diy, egy, Ce 
to the effect (if I remember it corre® jp reencies 
that “The sky, too, seemed ta PB) gly the h 
mourning". as it has been since 8 | wif Port the 
mid-November, | think, onal] tip, Teach 
But the first prize must go to niche of als. A 
Dimbleby’s TV commentary O9 jyels nop {e, thres 
funeral, Deseribing the scene 48 ope) Or jrob Mr ¢ 
all flaated down the Thames, Mr DU | he 's it cont 


hy said, in his most reverent tone: ot 
“And now... we are passing OM af 
the most beautiful buildings {nfo 
don .. . Somerset House. . - pata j 
Sir Winston's birth certificate HO gil) 
He nearly said “Sir Winston's inavet 
birth certificate” . but you can ! 
everything. i 
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Voices From the Crowd: Against the 
bomb, edited by David Boulton. 
(Peter Owen, 1964, 25s.) 

Under this title, David Loulton has 

Collected 31 essays, poems and articles 

Wpearing in British left. and peace- 

rented publications from 1957 to 1964. 

Contributors inchide most of the eminent 

Rhames associated with the development 

% the Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 

ent, together with international figures 
lke Albert Schweitzer, Max Born, €. 
Nght Mills and a distinctly selective 

neuP from the younger writing genera- 
n, 


Thourh the collection is, in the nature 
of these things, uneven in meril, all the 
articles are intelligible to the interested 
eader, British or otherwise, and without 
te “in” references that usually infest 
Movernent anthologies. The level of the 
Wilting itseld is consistently high, 
But the hook poses, perhaps inadver- 
“ently, a number of questions. Why is 
tt enled Voices Prom the Crowd? An 
Mleresting volume of that mame might 
have been compiled from the letters 
Colimns of daily newspapers and peace 
Deriodicals, detailing the troubled eam 
§SClenee, anguish, anger and proposals of 
He ordinary people of Britain as they 
faced the nuclear question in these 
Years, What we have here are the voices 
Of the eminent, urhane and inspired, 
Most of whom might well have written 
ON these matters whether or not there 
1d ever been a crowd on the march or 
Mn assembly in ‘Trafalgar Square. 
Perhaps it is meant to supgeest that " the 
Crowd . the anonynious mass - is anti- 
ah and that these are its voices. But 
the crowd anti-bomb? Nuclear dis- 
{tiners in their more expansive moments 
tke to believe it. But the burden of 
Many contributors here is precisely that 
athe crowd” is sunk in sloth and telly. 
apie from a few spectacular occasions, 
"arly numbers have not been the strong 
Wult of the disarmament campaign. 
* second problem is posed by the fore- 
"Ord of Michael Foot and by Mr Boul- 
%n’s introduction. Mr Foot’s offering ts 
frely captious and finally produces 
aly a misleading impression: that the 
Dection describes the career of CND. 
~! Boulton, on the other hand, properly 
‘lates the rise of the nuclear disarma- 
Nent movement (o the revival af protest 
ities evoked by Suez, Budapest and 
“e Bevan'’s celebrated abhorrence of 
piclear nakedness, 
cyt for Mr Boulton too, CND is the 
ywhtext within which events take place, 
“is trae that the selections themselves 
jfatain no intimation of the conflicts 
CND and between CND and other 
Betps, but this surely is the result of 
a Boulton’s editorship, rather than a 
“flection of reality. Mr oat states that 


oi 
of the one ~e purpose of the hook was “to show 
informa 40 hat the standard, temper and tone of 
‘tary, NO‘ at 1e argument was.” Certainly aspects of 
voform Chg) Mical importance in the development 
Amer" 3 the disarmament movement have been 
»  issed) over here without comment or 

¢) TAnowledgement that they existed. 
uneral Mg] yao Praises a third question: for whom 
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48 the book produced? The selections 
ty wainly from Peace News, New 
yllesman and Tribune. Is it contended 
yet the present collection will reach a 
Mer audience than the originals? If 
iy tere is some warrant for presenting 
frente public the picture of a movement 
wecly agreed on the chief lines of 
ay nleny. (Certainly in this volume the 
& Verpencies do not leap to the eye. Rut 


w pbort the notion that the anthology 


‘ reach ao wider public than the 
And even the combined sales 

the three publications indicated do 
(lt roh Mr Cecil King of his sleep. 


wily the history of hook sales does not 


| b, '8 it contemplated (hat the book will 


at Bramoted through the peace apparat 
kj, Meetings; sold to the faithful as a 
5 “ of memorial volume? Certainty it 
tp lOl the book to advance their sophis- 
ly jton aboul the issues faced now. Or 
ay't Lo ba used ag a tract? Are readers 


unbelievers? At 25 


bury to distribute it for convincement 
i 
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THE DISARM 


Theodore Olson reviews 
‘Voices From the Crowd’ 


shillings, its utility in this direction 


seems limited. 

Whatever the volume'’s use may be, what 
do the authors say? Ts it at least the 
evocation of a period? This it surely is. 
Mr Boulton has strained out the Luddites 
wid compulsive vegetarians and has 
presented the main line of anatysis of 
the nuclear problem as seen from 195? 
to 1960 or so, Though the book osten- 
sibly carries up fo 1964, the hidden 
principle of selection works more strong. 
ly us one moves into the period of intra. 
movernent friction. One is impressed by 
the continuing analytical relevance of 
much that is said by Schweitzer, Born, 
King-Hall, Mills and Buttertield. J. i 
Priestley, for example, writes in 1997, 
“Phe prospect nuw is not of countries 


Without navies but of navies without 
countries.” 
The fiction of Marghanita Laski anid 


Naomi Mitehison presents effectively the 
best side of that subterranean anguish 
felt by many ordinary people over the 
complete social chaos in prospect after 
the “use” of nuclear weapons, James 
Jameron and a number of poets, on the 
other hand, represent a hard, bitter 
frustration al the complacency and wool. 
liness of the mass of their countrymen. 
Ray Gosling ovokes painfully the un- 


manning helplessness felt) by many 
during the Cuban missile crisis of 
19682. 


Ralph Schoenman and i. VP. Thoinpson 
give us specialised prescriptions that are 
sadly dated but of great value.as sipnals 
of false starts, Mr Thampsen is notably 
good at presenting the context of life 
aut of whieh younger intellectual acti- 
vists operate, Vie shows quite clearly 
how the events of the last twenty years 
have made the older shibholeths and 
lines of analysis quite irrelevant to those 
he chooses ta include in the “ new teft.” 
But his constructive supgestions are 
speculative in the extreme. 


Mr Schoenman is to he confratulated 
far having permitted his piece on the 
need for a Cammittee of 100 to be in- 
cluded as a manuwnent ta an analysis 
that seemed perfectly correct in 190), 
but which paradoxically is now false for 
still being true, The malevalence af 
inuss institutions and their total dedica. 
lion to the destruction of our society 
was accurately seen jn thia article. Doont 
seamed Inevitable and imminent. Now, 
in 1965, we see the same Institutions, 
with no real modifications, run by the 


same surt of inen, yet few af us now 
believe in Che daminenee of war, Same- 
how the function of these gigantic 
menacing mstramentalities has subtly 
changed. ‘Phe danger is still there, in 
herent in the things. But we have seen 
their use change without any change of 
aflicial * front.” 

The major, recurring theme that strikes 
this reader, a theme that comes through 
the CNY spokesmen especially, is the 
insistent note of moral exhortation, Max 
Bort’s presermptione are pare HG. 
Wells-vintuge calls to enlightened 
liberalism. Much blame is laid on big 
industrialists. We are told to renounce 
foree in the pursuit of political ait, 
Mr Vrivstley believes ia i957 that ihe 
people are waiting for “something great 
and noble in its intention that would 
make them feel good again.” Professer 
Alex Camfort (ells us that the current 
nuclear policy is “unwarthy of normal 
hugan beings.” 


dudith Hart asserts that proyrass besins 
in individual morality and is propetied 
to political conclusions by efforts of will 
power. Even our present politicians 
“have it in their power to create a new 
world. For sa mach ean be done it they 
will recotnise their own power to do it.” 
And, most conveniently, “ Saciatism - the 
philosophy of (he Labour Party ~ is in its 
broadest sense a belief of man to create 
for himself a society founded on exactly 
those moral standards which bring us 
wil to Aldermaston.” It is also Mra [art 
wha, most unfortunately, sees a “ basic 
difference of attitude between nuclear 
disarmers, wha accept the palitical and 
international huplications of their poticy, 


and those who distrust Mussian inten- 
tions.” 
Philip) Toynbee amplifies  Trofessor 


Comfort’s belief that present policy is 
“unworthy of normal linitan beings,” 
and applies it to the Soviel Union, We 
peed not fear Ut it or any alher 
seeminglyalenionic farce of the present 
will long endure. For, “if a regime is 
ulteriy against burian nature it cannat 
survive indefiaidgly” Ut ig here that the 
issue is joined between past and present 
in the peace effort. 


Should it not ovwur to us, after eight 
years af slarmisin which have produced 
very little change, that the nuclear 
establishment may be precisely a lepiti- 
mate and proper expression of human 
nature? Might it not be that demonic 
politics is an inevitable and emduring 


Qpen Day at Wethersfield, 
StL. “Should i not eccur to as” 
says Theodore Olson, “. .. that the 
nuclear establishment may be pres 
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cisely a legitimate and proper 
expression of buman nature?” 


phenomenon? One need not believe bt 
the acearacy of (984, One need merely 
read Robert Nisbets Community and 
Power or Vannah Arendt’s Griygtns of 
Totaktarianism to see Chit ib is precip. 
ly the impulses Jauded by Judith Hart 
and Alex Comfort which themselves 
stnultaneously ave rise to humant- 
tarianinm and anelear absofutisas. 


A&A good many people have seen this 
and have apted out of the struggle 
for disarmament. Given the long 
view, they say, the bhsalablishment is 
irreformable, The crowd will always be 
Neve Hes; Tt wants to hebeve Heay it is 
possessed by demons and death. Rnow 
ing that their troups are sensitive peaple, 
susceptible to this kind ef discourage. 
nent, the leaders af the disarmament 
alruggle have tended to avaid the sharp- 
ness of the problesn set by the apolitical 
Ihasa politics accurately deacribed here 
by C. Wright Mills in his important 
“Pagio Sermong.” 


Other achanists have nat retreated inte 
lheir gardens, buf they have lost falih ia 
the power of exenplary direct action, 
initiated on the assumption that the good 
gnu normal and decent peaple will same. 
haw join with us Fer posd or itl, they 
will work instead throveh the instit 
tions of savtety, A gianee data the 
history of the Chartist movement, par 
fivulivly in its later phases, qo 
sonne instructive parallels with the 
situation of the disarmament mavement 
Leading attioniais have not growa faint 
hearted. ti ds not pusillaninity that 
Keeps them fram arganiging ao hew 
nsgault an Wethersfekl, Rather il was 
pounded Info their heads by blivar 
experience that fo da the same thing 
agala would amake nu more dikerance 
than doing it once, 

The movement af the future will have 
to he built an an explicit and unblinking 
recognition af that fart And ip surely 
need not be ariued at thls jate dete that 
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Albert Hunt 


The Popular Arts, Stuart Tall and Paddy Whannel 
(Hutchinson, 45s.) 

This book exists on two levels. On the first . as a 
practical guide to teachers . it is both successful and 
urgently needed, In spite of Newsom, the number of 
teachers who discuss film, television and pop music in 
the classroom remains very small. There has so far 
been very little training for teachers wishing to 
handle such subjects, and, apart from the defensively 
conceived works of Leavis and Thompson (Culture 
and Environmen, or how to protect your pupils 
against the mass media), almost nothing has been 
written, 

The writers of this hook welcome the new forms and 
make concrete suggestions as to how they may be 
used, The section called Projects for Teaching is 
peeve alarly helpful, and so are the appendices. The 
00k is, in fact, a pioneer effort of the utmost im- 
portance, It is to be hoped that it finds its way into 
every stail room in the country. 

The Popular Arts, however, aims at being something 
more than a practical aid to teaching. Aware that the 
literary tradition within which Leavis and Thompson 
operated is seareely relevant to much that appears 
on the sereen or the pop record, the writers attempt 
to build a theoretical structure within which their 
analysis of the mass media will make sense. In this, 


Pat Parrinder 


.R 


they seem to me to be much less successful. 
reasons for their failure are, I think, important. 
The core of their argument is stated in one of the 
early chapters, Minority Art, Folk Art and Popular 
Art, in which they try and distinguish hetween what 
they call “high art” and ‘Ca body of cultural work 
which can be discussed and judged in creative terms ” 
but which “does not even have the intention of art 
behind it.” 

They see “high art” in T. S. Fliot’s terms, as “a 
new work" which reshapes ‘the existing order.” 
“ Really creative work in the cinema or in television 
reshapes ‘the existing order',’ they write, adding, 
“Phe question of which new works we may validly 
bring into the ‘existing order’ is difficult, but we can 
understand the claims of Renoir, Bunuel, Kurosawa 
and Antonioni to this area of ‘high culture’.” 

“But,” they go on, “so much of what is offered bears 
no relation to this body of creative work.” Much of 
film and television is not intended to “ resist time.” 
Must we simply dismiss this, “ reconciling ourselves 
to the enormous disparity between the volume of the 
shaddy and the scarcity of the great? ” 

The authors offer instead a definition of the “ popular 
artist.” The popular artist is no longer a folk artist - 
the conditions for folk art have disappeared - but is a 
professional entertainer who, to quote from T. S. 


The 


ART’? 


Eliot's essay on Marie Lloyd, succeeds in “ giving 

expression to the life of the audience” and expresses 

“the soul of the people.” Unlike ihe “high artsh, 

who, in our day, is concerned with “an extension o 

experience, and the discovery of new ways of feeling, 

the “popular artist,” say the writers, confirms knows 
experiences and values which he holds in commor 
with the audience. “ Where high art, today, is judge 
by its capacity to disturb and challenge us, We 

popular arts confirm - even reassure.” They are, a 

a manner not applicable to the high arts... for te 

people.” P 

As their supreme example of a popular artist, Stuat 

Hall and Paddy Whannel choose Charlie Chaplin. 

Chaplin, they argue, 

“|. united the timing and ingenuity of Keystone 
with the slower, sadder arts of mime, .. . rhe 
style transforms the individual gags and turns 
welds them together into a totally created type - ine 
little man against the world... . At this point ho 
ceased to be simply a fine and inventive com 
entertainer and became a popular artist.” 

They quote Balazs with approval; a 
“Tf Charlie Chaplin came to be the best-loved 
darling of half the human race, then millions, OF 
men and women must have seen in his personas 
something that means much to them... . The 


Standing up for the Second Law 


Sclence and the Shabby Curate of Poetry, 
Kissays about the Two Cultures, by 
Martin Green (Longmans, 25s). 


The appearance of ‘a new book discussing 
the Two Cultures has become an occasion 
for boredom-signals among the literary 
pundits. The Richmond Lecture™ hit Sir 
Charles's off-stump, one xgathers, but 
Leavis was no-balled for throwing; and 
there is nothing more to say. It is not 
surprising, then, that Martin Green's 
book attracted little notice, although it 
contains a far more suggestive diagnosis 
of the intellectual spirit of the time than 
either Leavis or Snow gave us. 
Mr Green was enough persuaded by 
Snow's arguments to give up his post as 
an Iinglish lecturer in order to take 
undergraduate selence courses, and later 
taught liberal studies in a College of 
Advanced Technology. This kind of 
enterprise in itself would provoke cyni- 
clsm in the literary camp, but it is amply 
justified by the results, 
Mr Green adheres to a simple dualism of 
the scientific and literary cultures; and 
one immediately objects .- as to Snow - 
that there is no place for the economists, 
the technologists, the philosophers. In 
this sense, wrote Michael Yudkin, “ there 
are, regrettably, dozens of cultures.” But 
Mr Green is capable of making us re- 
examine our own methods of argument: 
* Complexity Is one of the war-cries of 
the Hterary culture. We find most 
other people, especially those who pro- 
pose forms of social action, simple 
minded.” 
The simple dualism is partly employed 
as a shock tactic. But Mr Green js con- 
cerned to establish that the “ scientific” 
and the “literary” have became two 
opposing modes of imagination. The 
central point whieh Leavis made was 
that the Second Law of Thermodynamics 
was in no way on a parity with Macheth; 
Snow's clatin for the “ intellectual depth, 
complexity and articulation” of the 
eclentifie achievement was dismissed 
with a sneer. Jt was high time that 
somehody stood up for the Second Law, 
and this Mr Green has done, Leavis is 
accused of ignorance: 
“ . . for Dr Leavis, when he fs off- 


* The Richmond Lecture - Two Cultures? 
The Significance of C. P. Snow hy F. R. 
Leavis, Chatto & Windus, 1962. 


guard, at least, even mathematics and 
physics are merely matters of count- 
Ing, Measuring and weighing.” 


Literature is not alone in provoking the 
question, “ What, ultimately, da men live 
by?” The one law connecting a dozen 
branches of knowledge, the pure mathe- 
matical equation which describes the 
hanging of a chain, new discoveries of 
the behaviour of sub-atomic particles - 
all of these can be the occasion of 
imaginative experience at “a religious 
depth of thought and_ feeling.” They 
are truths as profoundly satisfying or 
disturbing as literary truths. 


Modern literature and modern physics 
are distinguished alike by the intense 
purity of their truths. It is central to 
Mr Green’s thesis that we are witnessing 
a breakdown of humanism, to which 
both have contributed. The very physi- 
cists who believed in the pure disinteres- 
tedness of scientific effort yielded all tou 
easily to military and economic pressure, 
and produced the atomic bomb. But Mr 
Green is more qualified to talk of the 
anti-humanist tendencies in literature, 
the rejection of industrial society by 
Lawrence, Kafka, Proust, Joyce and the 
others. For Leavis, he points out, to the 
questions which the great artists pose 
there can’t, in the normal sense, be any 
answers. Social thought is excluded from 
the highest “ culture,” and social respon. 
sihility, Mr Green quotes Trilling as say- 
ing, has been excluded fram the highest 
modern art: 


“(Thomas Mann) once said that all his 
work could be understood ag an effort 
to free himself from the middle class, 
and this, of course, will serve to des- 
cribe the chief intention of all modern 
literature. ... I venture to say that 
the idea of Josing oneself up to the 
oint of self-destruction, of surrender- 
ing oneself to experience without re- 
gard to self-interest or conventional 
morality, of escaping wholly from 
societal bonds, is an ‘element’ some- 
where in the mind of every modern 
person who dares to think of what 
Arnold in his unaffected Victorian way 
ape ‘the fullness of spiritual perfec- 
tlon’,”’ 


“No other Jiterature .. . was ever so 
shockingly personal and spiritual, so 
uniquely concerned with the salvation of 


the individual," This concern with the 
individual denotes the literary  sensi- 
bility, as can be seen very clearly in the 
Richmond Lecture. Jt is a concern 
which makes the literary student feel 
socially disorientated; he is repelled by 
“commercialism " and “ careerism" in 
industry and politics, while the scientist 
finds the discoveries of his culture em- 
bodied in laboratories, dams, factories 
and power stations. Hence the epigraph 
to Mr Green's hook, Auden’s “ shabby 
curate” among the dukes. 


Literature remains satisfying as a dis- 
cipline, however, because the most in- 
tense Imagination has the power of 
1ranscending its own limitations. There 
are insights in Eliot and Lawrence which 
indisputably come from a whole man 
and not from Literary Man. Jn addition, 
Lawrence has a vision of an organic 
community, where he would feel at 
home, and this is true of the whole 
tradition of English dissent. But a 
vision is no substitute for an active 
commitment to social change. 


If literature has become shockingly per- 
sonal, the scientific mode of experience 
is impersonal: 


“Tam thinking of the subtle penetra. 
tion of even the most intimately per- 
sonal experience by an impersonal 
mode of feeling... . Known in this 
mode, the individual is not unique and 
mysterious; he is an animal entity in 
a material cosmos, an organisation of 
appetites and aptitudes identical with 
others of his species.... The purely 
literary mind, as I said, cannot grasp 
the idea of ten thousand people. It 
can hardly count above two or three.” 
Literacy disables numeracy; and_ the 
compartmentalisation of intellectual life 
is seen as a decline of humanism. Law- 
rence does not only attack industrial 
society, he rejects the ideals of the 
university. Fully to experience the 
“pure, difficult and dangerous” truths 
of literature or of physics inhibits our 
capacity to appreciate shared intellectual 
experience, to profit from any but our 
own discipline. Generalisation, and a 
sense that every specialism is “a servant 
of the total human mind,” are the essen- 
tial humanist qualities: 


“Humanism’s most characteristic 
movement and mood ia to visit 
(lifferent branches of knowledge 


authoritatively, to discover likenease! 
and relationships between them, a} 
to expand in the excitement of # 
much successful human activity.” j 


Mr Green's own humanism is based upa 
a conviction of the profound influence ® 
intellectual activity - the search i 
truth - upon social development. : 
manifested in his programme for liberé 
studies in CATs: in his defence of 
maligned concept of popularisation ane 
his criticisms of Butterfield and Calde) 
in his essay on science fiction; and 
his perception that many of the functi0 { 
of janguage itself - the writing © 
minutes, and memoranda, and questio™ 
naires - are no longer within the liter# 
man’s domain. T'urthermore, he sini 
out those who are creating a ne 
humanist tradition - Toulmin sf 
Polanyi, J. G. Crowther who examiné 
the economic causes and consequent? 
of scientific advances, Raymond Willla 
who in The Long Revolution uses rece 
discoveries in the psychology of perceF, 
tion as a basis for a theory of cultut 
development. 


Above all, perhaps, Mr Green wishes 10 
see a new social commitment amour 
writers and literary Intellectuals. “ 
personal insights fostered hy literatul 
are needed in social planning, to temPe, 
the imposition of conformity — fr! 
above, to bring about the provision \y 
new freedoms without the erosion of oe 
ones. Leavis’s aloofness undermines val 
value of what he says; a new dynam 
of social thought could not come {0 
within “culture” as he conceives | 

By contrast, George Orwell remalne a. 
type of the application of the litel 
mind to political and social insights. Ue 
is interesting that Serutiny once 1 
ted that he did not leave Tribune to 

come a Cambridge critic.) 


Mr Green's comments on Orwell rev 
the strength of his approach, His b?., 
is sometimes self-contradictory, and ov 
concentrates too exclusively, perhaps) st 
the situation in the universities; so“ 
it is much easier to review it from INS) y. 
a university. The split among the ya 
lectuals, of course, only exacerbates Whe 
deeper alienation which makes evel! Uae 
most humanistic of scientists feel ts 
behind by social change. But Mr Gree. 
diagnosis is the most important st 
ment on the Two Cultures so far. 
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Fulden-hearted, shiftless, blundering, cunning little 
Nanp, the victim of mechanisation and capitalism, 
Who hits back with srotesquely resourceld pin- 
Dricks - Charlie with his melancholy optimism, 
CXpresses the opposition of all of us to an inhuman 
Order of society.” 
| hat is striking about all this is the vagueness of the 
maptliage. Again and again there are the resounding 
welingless phrases: “the life of the audience,” 
ae soul of the people,” “art for the peuple.” And 
Wking about Chaplin, the anthors are content to 
| Ston the critical cliché of Charlie as “ the little man 


natast the world.” In Balazs’ account, there is 
fgetlng that could remotely be called analysis. - 
ha"Dly a stringing together of emotive phrases like 


S0lden-hearted liltle tramp,” “‘vietim of 
iy cbanisation.”” And if Chaplin expresses the opposi- 
| Whe of all of us to an inhuman order of society, one 
Hinges why the inhuman order is allowed to con- 


Bone one can build an elaborate cultural theory 
re. ind Chaplin, one has to ask in much tighter detail 
Won isely what is good and what is bad in Chaplin’s 
lr J would argue very strongly that Chaplin 
hg tins an interesting artist in spite of the qualities 
‘ There is a selfindulgence 


faa, Brows increasingly embarrassing until one 
haces the tirade af the end of The Great Dictator, 
ay hathos of Limelight, the eagerness lo be loved on 
ty Sides of A King in New York. But it is there as 
ae as The Gold Rush, in the self-conscious “ pathos" 
s ‘the dance of the rolls, and it is overwhelming in 
ity, last despairing close-up at the end of City Lights. 
jlyay as early as The Immigrant, Chaplin's message 1s 
i ys banal, tearful and crude. 

ie the other hand, the really good things in Chaplin 
fg), Pliysical. Watch him eating a boot, fastidiously, 
yy Ht the nails out of his mouth and placing them 
fy tily on the edge of his plate; or dissecting a clock 
a 4 customer, into whose hat he finally sweeps all 


i 


iy_Dleces; or using handeuils to fasten a man’s head 
yj," floor. To the business of clowning, he brings a 
An; that changes “the existing order” as much as 
rion! has done, To me, it is Chaplin as the “fine 
lay Inventive entertainer" who matters. The “popu 
‘ti, @rtist ” is a sententious bore, But as an enter- 
iy wt, Chaplin belongs to a tradition that goes back 
‘Sy2, beyond the invention of the movie - to Moliére, 
Ty kespeare, the commedia del arte and even earher. 
Nu, (ality lies in the way he extends and develops 
‘fig, thadition in terms of cinema. But how «does this 
lg from the processes of “ high art"? 
Wy. Seussing Chaplin, Stuart [alband Paddy Whannel 
fa. the term “popular artist" as a substitute for 
Con, And the same thing happens when they 
|Fu.e to discuss the Westerns of John Ford, 
|Yoy,.2 they argue, is using conventional stories to 
/ wl to us “his own ideals.” 

Pate has a deep attachment to the established 

“Stterng of living and to the traditional loyalties. 
Much has been written ahout Ford’s visual 


‘nse; his gift for composing pictures and the 


beauty of the locations he chooses. Bul this beauty 
is not an abstract thing. ‘Through these qualities he 
emphasises what he feels te be valuable tn life, and 
it is because of the authenticity of these feelings 
that we are entitied to call his work poetic.” 
Bul this is, in fact, arguing ina circle, Mord’s feelings 
are authentic. How do we know? Hecause his style 
is poetic. But why is his style poetic? Because it 
expresses his authentic feelings. ‘Phe arguinent oes 
round and round without ever making any analytical 
contact with Ford’s (ims. Uf, for example, ane com- 
pared Ford's handling of funeral sequences - slow, 
carefully composed, beautifully it, accompanied hy 
gospel songs - with Hawks’ in Ked River - casual, the 
Bible words nuumbled by John Wayne - one would 
begin to come to grips with the particular qualities 
of Ford’s style, But instead, we have: 
“Tis historical reconstructions are not so much an 
exercise in nostalgia as an aflirniation, He is 
essentially a poet/craftsman rather than an intellee- 
tual and he does not bring to the cinema the cul- 
tural equipment of a Bergman or a Bunnell. It Is 
partly this which prevents him from being a major 
director. But he is truly a popular artist.” 
At this point jt is possible ta see a definition of 
poetic” emerging. A poet is a man who is not an 
intellectual and who lacks cultural equipment. Hut 
he has deep altachments and authentic feelinys. This 
is, however, exactly the cancept of the poet that 
Leavis - from whose critical methods Stuart all and 
Paddy Whannel have learnt so much . so relentlessly 
destroyed in New Kearings in English Poetry. 
And here we are brought up against the contradiction 
that lies at the heart of this book. The authors have 
taken over the analytic method of Leavis and Thomp- 
son, “ What continues ta be important in the Culture 
and Environment tradition is the emphasis on analysis 
and {he concern for humane values.” But they do not 
share Leavis and Thompson's (and Eliot's) view of the 
society in which these valnes operate. 
Leavis and Thompson were working within a particu- 
Jar inteNectual discipline. When they discussed news- 
paper articles or advertising copy, they were con- 
cerned solely with the written word. And they were 
able to analyse the use of the written word in exactly 
the same way as they wonld have analysed Jane 
Austen, or any of the other literary representatives 
of “high art.” The strength of this discipline is 
shown, in The Vopular Arts, in the chapter in which 
Hall and Winns demonstrate so Incisively that Tan 
Fleming is a good deal more vulgar than Mickey 
Spillane. Here the analysis is rooted firmly in a 
literary tradition of which these writers are sensitively 
aware. 
Again, when Pliot refers to the ° sou) of the peaple,” 
it is possible te place this phrase against Eliot's whale 
concept of art and society. To Ehot, art consists of a 
set of traditional values te which any new work piust 
be referred. He sees himself - and others like bint - as 
the guardian of these values. ° The people” exist in 
a different category. They have to be prolected 
apainst false ideas and encouraged to continue to 
behheve in the true ones. Hence, there is a plaee for 
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A seene from Antonioni’s “t/Avventura.” ‘Phe 
authors of “The Popular Arts,” says Albert 
Hunt,“ . take up an over-indulgent attitude 
towards the representatives of ‘high culture.’ 
For example, (they) refer frequently to 
Antonioni, Yet nowhere is his sive analysed. 
... Phe authors take the conventional view of 
Antonioni on trust from the pages of * Sight 


s" 


anid Sound '. 


the arts which “reassure” - 
they reassure on the right side. 


The wrilers of this bosk, however, clearly do not 
share the views of either Leavis and Thompson or 
IWhiot. They insist on the rightness of “analysis - 
but they are equally well aware that certain products 
of the new media, whieh they enjoy, defy sich 
analysis. ‘They therefore invent the catevory of 
“popular art? - which Curns out to be an art whieh 
one need not analyse with the same astrimrency 
which one would bring to a novel of Tlenry James, 
for example. 

Ironicatly, this leads them to take up an over-indnul- 
gent attiide towards the representatives of “high 
cnitare.” Por example, the anthors refer frequently 
to Antonioni, Yet mowlere is his style analysed, 
Ynstead, there are references to his characters who 
“are helping us for the first tinwe lo artieutate teehuys 
we have never had’? amd do othe states of feeling 
explored in fiis Gims. Now if is a eliche of contem- 
porary ertticiso that Antonioni is exploring states of 
inner feeling - Antonioni himsell tells us repeatedly 
that this is what be ix doing. But Wo would be possible 
fo argue convineingly Ghat what 2 becentard is reatly 
abaul is what happens when you put reclaneles ina 
certain relationship with circles on oo sereen. The 
authors take (he conventional view of Antonioni on 
trast from the paves of Sight and Sound. 

In fact, there is a disturbing Jack. of intellectual 
curiasity in the bok as a whole. One by one the 
OK names are trondled oul - Chaplin, Ford, Wajda, 
de Sita - but there is never any indication that what 
these arlists represent has been pul under consider: 
able pressure in recent years from writers whom one 
cannot simply dismiss out of hand. 

for example, there is not one reference in the book 
to Hitchcock, Now Hitchcock is an extremely suceass- 
ful popular entertainer. Tle is also, according to a 
group af French erties, a nijor film artist. These 
crilies are usually dismissed ino England as being 
slightly eccentrie. Yet they include fllmanakers of the 
calibre of Godard and Tratfaut (the latter is included 
in these authors’ canon of “ high art"). 

One need not share the opinions of the Cahiers du 
Cinema writers to see that their arguinents are 
serious, and need to he seriously answered. Stuart 
Halh and Paddy Whannel, although recognising that 
film criticism requires a different discipline from 
literary criticism, In so far as film is a new language, 
never even consider these arguments. Safe behind 
their concept of “popular art,” they confine them- 
sélves to listing those Hlm-makers they themaclves 
happen to like - the tong analysis of Wajda's A 
Generation is, ane feels, aut of all propartion to the 
value of the film. 

The writers af this honk fall, if gcems lo me, betwen 
two stools. They insist on the value of analysig . but 
they are never willing te cearry this ta its logical 
couclision, since this would involve dismissing much 
material that they theniwelves enjoy. And sa they 
switch off their analytical equipment and apply the 
label “ popular” to those works whieh they flad 
dificult to defend from a traditional point of view. 

T feel, witimately, that The Popular Arts lacks any 
real welght of scholarship. ‘There is neither the effort 
to formulate a new eriweal languare - which would 
mean looking at films, for oxample. in a much more 
vareful and detailed way, taking inte account the 
serious critical work ranging from Wracaver to Bazin 
and the Cahicrs du Cinewa - nor any acknowledge- 
ment of the faet that discussion of the mass media 
leads inevitahly into an awarcness af other disciplines. 
The anthors flirt with the suggestion that the funedion 
af any wark needs ta be taken inta account; bat in 
the chapter on pop miusie, far instance, they assume 
that by fetanteteat int the superiority of Tillie Halli 
day (o the current top twenty they have achieved 
something which will be of value in digeussion with 
young people. In practice, young people wie the 
Beatles of Ch Richard for quite a different fuqction 
from that of Jaze addicts listening to Hille Holilday. 
{tis quite possible ta demonstrate with 4 group = a8 
Thave done . the musieal and emational superiority of 
Elia Fitzgerald's Lover over Cl Richard's without 
(fortunately) in the least changing the preferences of 
the people ane is teaching. 

What this book demonstrates ultimately is that studies 
of the masa media are still in ihe prehistoric stage. 
In spite of the asaertiong of writers like David 
Holbrook (whose critical inteemty atlnws dim te 
denounce films he refuses to see), there is still nat 
much conclusive evidence af the effect of the mass 
tedia an human behaviour, and there ts ne critical 
discipline whieh can be applied to the media in 
general, All, it seems, that ane can do at the moment 
is to continue fo try and fonuaate such a discipline, 
and in the mesnline to try and share one’s own 
enjoyment of the new forma with aa many poople as 
possible, 

In so far as (hig book efcourages such a sharing of 
enthusiasm, it is wholeheariedly ta be welcomad. 
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Philip Aitbach AMONG Indian students 


The Vidyarthi Parishad is rapidly 
becoming India’s most active 
student movement. Here Philip G. 
Althach analyses the way in which 
this right-wing-dominated and high- 
ly nationalistic organisation has 
gained its position of growing 
influence on India’s university 
“MNPUSES, 


Much attention has been given to the 
problem of student indiscipline in India 
and to the involvement of outside politi- 
cal groups with the affairs of students. 
Most of this concern has centred around 
the left-wing crianisations, particularly 
the Communist Party. Government 
leaders have denounced political inter- 
ference in student affairs, and college 
administrators have been stern in their 
measures against “political” student 
organisations, 

There is in India, however, one strong 
national student organisation calling 
itself non-political which has flourished 
under these conditions and is probably 
the strongest all-lndia student organisa- 
tion, The Akhil Bharatiya Vidyarthi 
Parishad (All-India Students Organisa- 
lion) with 17,000 members, has groups 
in almost ajl of India's thirteen states: 
it is partieularly strong in Maharashtra 
and the Nindi-speaking areas of north 
nila. 


Because the Vidyarthi Parishad. as it is 
popularly known, is influential among 
students and because its approach to the 
student movement is distinctive from 
organisational and ideological points of 
view, it deserves serious consideration. 
According to its leaders, the Vidyarthi 
Parishad is devoted to the cultural up- 
lifting of the student community; it tries 
to provide essential services ta the 
students. It bitterly denounces politi- 
cians and palitfeat parties when they 
meddle in the affairs of students. 

The scope of the Vidyarthi Parishad’s 
work is wide; it includes providing study 
rooms for poor students, free lending- 
libraries for textbooks, annual and semi- 
annual publications (which appear on a 
national scale and in some seven regions 
as well), periodic meetings and cultural 
programmes and oceasionally direct 
action campaigns to correct some specific 
evil. At times, the Vidyarthi Parishad 
has successfully run candidates in 
college elections. 

Despite its insistent claims to political 
disinterestedness, the organisation has a 
very specific stand on issues of national 
Importance to Indla. Much of its philo- 
sophy, as well us a substantial segment 
of its leadership, is taken directly from 
the RSS (Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh) 
an extreme right-wing Hindu nationalist 
organisation quite active in north India. 
Tt also has great similarity with the Jan 
Sangh party, the political voice of the 


The Vidyarthi Parishad: 


a right-wing front 


Iindu communalist right in India. The 
link between these elements and the 
leadership of the Vidyarthi Parishad is 
a close one. [t is interesting that the 
Vidyarthi Parishad has been able to 
maintain its non-partisan reputation 
among students. 

At a time when most of the all-India 
student organisations are at a very low 
level of activity and membership, the 
Vidyarthi Parishad is relatively lively. 
The = communist-dominated — All-India 
Students Federation hardly exists out- 
side Calcutta and even the National 
Council of University Students can 
count on very little support. Similarly, 
the youth groups of the socialists and 
even of the Congress Party are inactive 
and have little to offer on the various 
college campuses. When student agita- 
tion does take place, it is more often 
caused by a spontaneous reaction than 
by the preconceived plan of any organis- 
ed group. 

The Vidyarthi Parishad has become one 
of India’s largest youth organisations 
mainly through imaginative programin- 
ing and active work on the local levels, 
In Bombay, one of its most active centres, 
everyone involved in student politics 
agrees that the Vidyarthi Parishad is the 
most. significant organisation. In— the 
Bombay region, the organisation has 
divided itself into three distinct groups, 
serving different parts of the city. 
Through these sub-regional organisations, 
it serves students by providing several 
study centres where poorer students 
can have both light and quiet for read- 
ing. A textbook lending-serviee has been 
established and orientation programmes 
are held for incoming students. Lectures 
planned to help students deficient in 
English are conducted for freshmen, 
Monthly lectures are conducted concern- 
ing topies of cultural interest. Periodi- 
cally, meetings are held at which 
scholastically successful students are 
congratulated. Naturally, all of these 
activities are appreciated in general by 
college principals and other administra- 
tors. The organisation also publishes an 
annual magazine in the Bombay area, 
which features salutations by important 
governmental officials as well as articles 
on political and cultural tapics. 

At the time of the Chinese invasion of 
India, the Vidyarthi Parishad was in the 
forefront of those who condemned China; 
it demanded strong countermeasures. 
Food and financial contributions were 
collected and the organisation pressed 
for the establishment of compulsory NCC 
(National Cadet Corps) training for all 
college students, a proposal which has 
since heen adopted by the central govern- 
ment. 

A number of Vidyarthi Parishad activists 
were involved in a planned protest 
demonstration ayvainst the visit of the 
Pope to the Eucharistic Congress in 
Bombay during late November and early 
December 1964. The demonstration, 


spearheaded by the Jan Sangh and the 
Hindu) Mahasabha, never took place, 
however, because most of the leaders 
were jailed by the Maharashtra govern- 
ment. Earher, they conducted an un- 
successful agitation in a united front 
with a small Communist student group 
against the abandonment of morning 
colleges in Bombay. (The morning col- 
leges are favoured by students who work 
as well as study.) The theme of the 
organisation’s activity is almost always 
cultural, pressing for increased use of 
Hindu cultural symbols in education and 
for the use of Hindi language (at least 
in Hindi-speaking areas) and an emphasis 
on student service to nation and fellow 
students. 

In other areas, the Vidyarthi Parishad 
has had similar programmes, with an 
emphasis on cultural and service fune- 
tions, Active organisational work is 
presently taking place in Gujarat and 
Bihar, which have been weak in the past. 
The ability to place two secretaries in 
the fleld most of the time is an important 
factor in assuring continued growth. 
These secretaries are not paid, and 
generally do not function on a full-time 
basis. : 

Strong Vidyarthi Parishad chapters in 
Uttar Pradesh and Maharashtra have 
engaged in publication activity as well 
as the study groups and service functions 
described above. ‘Their magazines, which 
are usually in both Hindi and English, 
feature articles by well-known educators 
or military leaders exhorting the students 
to take an active interest in their studies 
and in constructive work. The quality of 
writing, from both students and non- 
students, is somewhat higher than the 
average Indian student magozine. 

The celebration of various anniversaries 
is stressed by the Vidyarthi Parishad. 
Such notable Indian patriotic figures as 
Swami Vivekenanda, B. G. Tilak, Shivaji 
and others are celebrated annually with 
meetings and other activities. In general, 
the level of activity of the individual 
member of the Vidyarthi Parishad, while 
not high, is relatively greater than in 
most Indian student organisations. The 
leadership and those close to the leader- 
ship do have a particularly active pro- 
gramme and seem to have a. strong 
commitment to the organisation. 

The ideological orientation of the Vidy- 
arthi Parishad is, however, unmistakable. 
The leadership is almost entirely in- 
volved in either the RSS or the right- 
wing Hindu-communalist party, the Jan 
Sangh, and an anti-secular, nationalistic 
tone is found throughout most of the 
organisation's work. It was no coin- 
cidence that the RSS executive council 
met in Nagpur during the same week 
that the Vidyarthi Parishad conference 
was held. Emphasis on patriotic songs, 
military service, Hindu traditionalism 
and nationalism was the hallmark of the 
conference. 

The need for the Vidyarthi Parishad is 


THE DISARMER’'S 
DILEMMA 


from page 5 


neither Labour polities nor third-party- 
ism is the alternative direction. It is at 
this point that the present volume offers 
us nothing at all; nor did Mr Boulton 
promise us anything for the future ex- 
cept “perhaps a rather different antho- 
logy." Having thus coyly excluded any 
indication of alternatives during the 
early sixties - unless one belleves that 
Mr Schoenman and John Braine confront 
each other effectively across seventy 
intervening pages - Mr Boulton Js hardly 
in a position ta indicate present lines 
of development. 


He has, however, let Mr Braine have the 
last word, And this is good; for seldom 
has the disarmer’s dilemma been put 
more pointedly or with more personal 
authority, After showing that the “evil 
echemers and thelr minions” idea won't 
do, he goes on to describe as the trie 
human condition that 

".,. the problem isn’t one of disarma- 


ment; it never was.... Jf all nuclear 
weapons could be destroyed at this 
very moment, it won’t alter the fact 
that amongst us are the men who 
would have used them if ordered to. 
... We can’t hope for a sort of mass 
conversion, a baptism hy — hose- 
pipe....” 
The problem for exemplary direct action 
is put most sharply: 
“If I had an enemy, if I genuinely 
thought of someone as being a menace 
to my country’s security and even to 
peace, I’m afraid that nothing would 
please me more than for him to yo to 
prison. If he virtually sent himself 
there, so much the better.” 
Mr Braine is also of the belief that ‘the 
time for splinter groups, for the little 
craft unions of CND, is over.” This is, 
I think, the only reference in the hook 
to possible rents in the seamless robe. 
ut he also has no faith in partyism: 
“The time for organisation not as a 
yee party but as a pressure group 
1ag begun,” We concludes with a plea 
for concentrated thought, “thoroughly 
and painfully.” 
A word about the physical appearance of 


the book: the collection Is not attractive- 
jy produced. The dust-jacket is apparent- 
ly meant to harraw the heart; instead it 
grates on the nerves by looking alien- 
ated. The binding is done in a male- 
volent orange, with gold printing that 
glares now and will rub off later. The 
book is nearly free of typographical 
errors - there is a bad one, repeated, on 
page 46. but it is more densely printed 
than I like to see. The two plates are 
not illustrative of much and might 
better have been omitted. 


But any book that offers us the germ of 
civilian defence, plus Herbert Butter- 
field, Mills’ sermon and the Old Bailey 
trial, tovether with Mr Braine’s painful 
honesty, is not a loss. Tt would have 
been a more useful book to all its pos- 
sible readers had it faced the questions 
of aiternative tone and strategy that have 
always agitated the movement and now 
have divided it. As matters stand in the 
book, we are told that the movement has 
hopged down, but we are given few 
indications of why this is so. As a 
result. the final piece has far less impact 
than It might have. Soa does the book, 
and there’s the pity. 
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from the interested and 

munity, and is efficiently run. on 
The Vidyarthi Parishad at present Mi t 
stitutes one of India’s strongest slat 
movements, It is more widely repres’ 
tative than the National Council? 


hope to attract even a small segment at — 
the student community on the bastt a| 
the shrill tiempo ety communi 
of groups like the RSS. It was neceseets | 
to create a broad “front” erour w Aid Atlant 
had a rightist emphasis, but which i 
not suffer from an anti-inteilectual Mt! L th 
age. The Vidyarthi Parishad has serves U e 
their needs well. During the past T 
years, it has been able to build uP af fie Rev D 
impressive organisation in a number. i Belt pra 
areas and is growing in others. It aly bt January 
attracted competent leadership, usuaey yY > Alla 
adult co® | fae hit 
lore than 
Allantans, 
fathered ti 
and to awal 
L t of the Noh 
University Students or the Youth ©) Times repor 
gress. It is more active than either May 
socialists or the communists on an “i oe Ivan 
India basis. ‘This rather brief analy*) cere | 


indicates that the Vidyarthi Parishad’ | “Unger 

a successful organisation not hecause % Philosoph 
its ideological roots, but because It Aa) ment is | 
offered an active programme to he Complete 
students. If this organisational model ! this mett 
adopted vigorously by other group Won his 
then the Indian student movement 15% Committe 


from dead. In the present vacuum win "T take p 
engulfs the student world, howevel fi. Gitian of 
Vidyarthi Parishad emerges as an ¥| ame : 
portant group with a good deal © full. sith 
potential on India’s campuses. ify ae SU 
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Philip G. Altbach is a praduate stuiett 
at the University of Chicago and aT 
former national chairman of the Ww 
Student Peace Union, He is curren th unheari 
in India under a grant from the “%,) “ear.” 
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Cuba, Chureh and Crisis, by Lee! 
Dewart. (Sheed and Ward, 15s.) Pai 
The most surprising thing ahout an 
volume is the fact that the authdfe 4! 
devout Catholic, would revea) such, 
friendly - even approving - approach mi 
the Castro revolution. The array of 
torical facts and the interpretations Be 
to them should be given a fair and ‘eft | 
prejudiced hearing. Particularly chal : 
ging in this respect is Dewart’s diseus> at 
of what he calls “the theology of! 
counter-revolution ” and the implicat! 
it. holds for Christianity in a Waid) 
where revolutions of the Castro MOQNq: 7 
have to be recognised and dealt with ©): 
their proper context. an i 
GORDON 2°) 


“ 
Choose Your Weapons, edited by Der, z 
Walker, (Fellowship of Reconciiale | | 
3s 6d.) qt 
A group of short essays by well-kntig 
Christian thinkers of different denol ye 
tions, which attempt to answer pit 
question posed by Derek Walker nel 
introduction: “Was the Chureh a ai 
from the Lord’ for the palitician® yy 
must it remain silent and irrelevaM ine 
the quest for a lasting peace?” far 
book is intended for a Christian re® 
ship. . 
Oswald: Assassin or Fall couy? il 
Joachim Joesten, (Merlin Press, 


This book about the assassinatiOBag] 
President Kennedy, criticising the git 
\ 


case against Oswald in detail, was 0! 

ally published in the US before cp 
appearance of the Warren Comms 
report. It appears here with & %, 
“Brief Analysis of the Warren Rep@-) 


WORK CAMP HOLIDAYS : 
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2 weeks’ work - 1 week's holiday | 
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Dolci plans new 


Theodore Roszak writes: While Danilo 
Yolei was visiting London last. week, I 
Was fertunate enough to meet hin at the 
tome of Richard and IHepzibah Hauser, 
Where we spent three hours talking. 
Among other reasons, Dolei had come to 
Stain to discuss with Richard Hauser, 
ead of the Centre for Group Studies, 
the development of new techniques of 
Social organisation with which to pursue 
Is work for reform and development in 
Sicily, 


Atlanta tribute to 
Luther King 


The Rev Dr Martin Luther King heard 
Imself praised at a testimonial dinner 
1 January 27 given by leaders of a 
City . Atlanta, Georgia - that had once 
rested him in a sit-in demonstration. 


More than 1,500 of Dr King’s fellow- 
antans, about half of them whites, 

fathered to deliver speeches of praise 

4nd to award a glass howl to the winner 

Of the Nohel Peace Prize, the New York 
mes reported last Friday. 

Mayor Ivan Allen Jr, in his tribute to 
© Nepro integrationist Jeader, said : 


“Under Dr King’s leadership the 
Philosophy of the non-violent move- 
Ment is being proved. Ffis deep and 
Complete dedication and devotion to 
this method of social revolution has 
Won his recognition by the Nobel 
Onimittee. 


“TE lake great pride in honouring this 
Citizen of Atlanta, who is willing to 
turn the other cheek in his quest for 
wil citizenship for all) Americans.” 
In his speech Dr King said that the 
Uture of the civil rights movement and 
the South’s progress depended on 
White Southerners “whose voices are 
Yt unheard, whose course is yet un- 
lear,” 
~ 


campaign 


Dolei must be the easiest of the world’s 
great men to talk with. Despite the fact 
that the Hausers had to act as trans- 
lators for our conversation, he managed 
to bring an informality and warmth to 
our interview that made us seein almost 
like old friends. 


I asked Dolci about his current work in 
Sicily and he answered: “In recent 
years: three successes, one failure.” 


Two of the successes and the one failure 
had te do with dams. Dams and irriga- 
tion constitute a major part of Dolei’s 
work in western Sicily where waste of 
water and erosion of the soil are nearly 
catastrophic in extent. At present, there 
ure some 89,000 acres of land in western 
Sieily that are potentially irrigable but 
are vong {0 waste. This land could 
produce. Dolci estimates, nearly £5 
million in inereased saleable produce if 
it were rationally cultivated, 


In 1962, by means of massive demon- 
strations and a personal hunger strike, 
Dolei persuaded the Italian government 
to undertake the building of a dam at 
lato. This dam is now under construe- 
tion; it constitutes the first of Dolci’s 
recent successes. The second relates to 
the dam at Menfi. In 1958 the Italian 
goverment completed a dam there on 
the Carboi river which could have irri- 
gated aver 10,000 aeres. But since then 
only about 2,400 acres have in fact 
received irrigation. Dolei and his asso- 
Ciates Initiated a survey to discover why 
the potential of the dam was being so 
poorly exploited; they discovered a 
number of social and technical defects, 
which they have undertaken to remedy. 
Chief among the changes needed were 
the organisation of producers’ coopera: 
tives in the area, the unification of small 
holdings, and the construction of better 
irrigation canals. 

Dolei’s * failure” has te do with the dam 
the Italian government has promised to 
build at Roccamena in the Belice valley. 
This dam, which would irrigate 37,000 
acres of land, was promised by the 
government in 1962, but it has never 
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March on Alabama courthouse 


Na, Alabama: Dallas County Sherif? Jios Clark prods a Negro in the stomach 
hachib afier a group of Selma Negro teachers had staged a mass mareh on the 


uf ta courthouse to gain admittance, On January 18, in Selma, at the beginning 
%% 4 mass desegregation drive, Or Martin Luther King was attacked by a white 


New 


When he registered at a previously all-white hotel. 


Two days laler 200 


i Shoes taking part in a voler registration drive were arrested when ihey refused 


p Use, 


i, “Ater the focal courthouse through an entrance that Sheriff Clark told them 
The “Guardian” reported on Tuesday that Dr King was arrested on 


t 
bay tary 1 along with 270 Negro demoustraters while leading a niarch to the 


Wher® County courthouse in Selma. 


He was later released and then rearrested 
Nhe paused to talk to repurters outside the convihouse. 


been built. From March 7 to March 14 
of this year, Dolei will organise demon- 
strations in the valley, in Palertio and in 
Rome to dramatise the povernment’s 
responsibility, The demonstrations will 
take the form of mass mourning for the 
valley, whose “death” is assured if 
modernised irrigation is not mitroduced, 
Dolei expects widespread support for the 
demoustration, because the Belice valley 
dam is now the key to the successful 
development of western Sicily 


third suceess igs of a different 
kim: it has te do with the Mafia, Late 
Jast year the Christian Democratie 
Senator Girolamo Messeri was foreed to 
resign his position in the ftalian cabinet 
because of his proven clase association 
wilh the Mafia organiser Frank Coppolo. 
The senator's resignation came as the 
result of an inquiry by Polei and his 
associates into the rele Coppolo, a 
former New York gangster who has 
been deported from America to Sicily, 
played in Messeri’s clection campaipns 


Dolci’s 
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Mass mourning for threatened valley 


in Partinico. Dolei said that this is the 
first. successful unsealing in Sicily’s 
history of a Mafia-supported politican. 
While in London, Dolei completed 
arrangements wilh MceGibbon and Kea 
for the publication of his latest book, 
A World To Make New. UW wilh be 
released in dune. 


Richard Hauser informed me at the end 
of the evening that within reecat months 
Dolci has been mentioned prominently 
in tlalian uewspapers as oa likely 
recipten. of the 1965 Nobel Peace 
Prize, 

Danilo Dolet has recently been working 
on a film entitled Violence, which hw 
describes as a “film inquiry’; it is an 
attempt to present the situation mn 
western Sicily from inside. Dolei wrote 
the commentary himself and the film is 
directed by Zavattini, who worked on the 
famous Ttalian film Bieyele Thieves, It 
will be finished in about three months" 
time. 


Conference on 


non-violent 


international authority 


A correspondent reports: 

What is believed to have been the first 
public conference to deal specifically 
with the problems involved in the 
estabhshment of a non-violent inter- 
national authornty was held at the 
Friends’ Meeting {fYouse, Calchester, on 
Saturday, danuary 23. The cooference 
Was sponsored hy a group of organisa- 
fians deeply concerned in the establish- 
ment of world peace, including the 
Anglicun Pacifist Fellowship, the Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament, the 
Fellowship of  Reeonciliation, — the 
Quaker Peace Council and the United 
Nations Association; it developed in 
part out of the ideas aroused by the 
recent publication of the symposium 
Alternatives to War and Violence, 
edited by ‘Ted Dunn. 


The principal speakers were Dr Ben 
Cheng, Reader in loternational Law at 


the University of London, Dr Jolin 
Burton, Senior Lecturer in Inter- 
national Relations at University Col- 


lege, London, Dr Konrad Braun, seme: 
time Lecturer in International 
Relations at Woodhrooke — College, 
Birmingham, and Me Leslie Aldous, the 
Information Ollicer of the United 
Nations Association, ‘The Chair was 
taken by the Bishop of Calchester and 
Norman = Frith, Chairman of — the 
Friends’ Peace Comittee, 


Dr Cheng, in the firsi main address of 
the conference, spoke af the essentially 
Weak nature of contemporary inter: 
national law; he compared its rules {o 
those of ao game played without a 
referce. Ue stressed, hawever, in a 
developing thesis, that national law 
within a homogeneous society itself 
only matured toe an acceptable cude 
when the whale conmunity was basical- 
ly ready to recognise a common advant- 
age. ‘The speaker saw the use of power 
ws a means of law enforcement in 
tnternational affairs as a parallel stage 
fo that usually observed in the early 
developnient of individual nations, and 
suggested that sigus may be bexinninir 
to appear that the world states were 
now an the brink of being forced to 
revopnise the same mutual advantages 
in an international code of law tat 
page in erilised communities had 
ong since been forced to acknow- 
ledge. 


Like Dr Cheng, whose address included 
a sharp appeal for objective, precise 
thinking, Dr Burton stated clearly that 
he did nat propose to consider tuter 
national relations in a vague anid senti 
mental eht In a camplex analysis of 
power politics, Dr Burton spoke out tor 
a proper evaluation of nation status and 
saw the role of the iN essentially as a 
forum of sovereign states that must be 
obliged, if it is to maintain Its entity, 
to eschew warlike intervention in the 
wYairs of its momber states. 

In the second half of the vonference 
De Braun and Mr Aldous outlined the 
nore conventional peace views, Ur 
Braun stressed (he spiritual natare af 
man and the Quaker pacitist view that 
the natural voodness in jaan can ulti- 
mately be the only means of overcom 
ing inlernaliona) strife; Leslie Aldous 


spoke of the vast body of constructive 
work achieved by the UN. Dr Braun 
did, hawever, suggest one specific new 
idea - that the spiritual bodies af the 
world may contribute especialy to the 
establishment of a climate of inter. 
national Jaw by setting up an advisory 
council in the nature of an international 
ombudsman. 

In the introductory material issued for 
the conference, whe arganisers stated 
that it was their aim to consider the 
means of translating anti-war feeling 
into practical polities, and to study an 
international authority capable af matiye 
taining peace without relying an the 
threat of vielence, Inevitably no ono 
attending the Colehyster conferenco 
could feel (hac these alms were natably 
nearer Solution after the day's study, 
but all who took part rightly felt that 
there was implied (n four quite diverse 
upproaches an element of common 
ground which brings a more specific 
hope for practicul action. 

There is reason (6 believe that the (ime 
has arrived for a nation-wide carnpagn 
for study conferences of thts kine, 
which may loud fo a movement whose 
speciiic aim is to chanuel the spirit af 
picitist idealism inte the hard realities 
of practical politics. 


It was therefore particularly encourag: 
Ing 40 hear of plans for further tan- 
ferences on this theme, ami of a fape- 
recording of the proceedings at this 
conterence which is available fram (he 
sponsors and may be borrowed te 
initiate further discussion. (Address 
for enquires: Me To 1, Dann, 77 
Hungerdown Lane, Lawford, Manning 
tree, Essex.) 


Last chance 


IF last week's post was maguiticent, this 
week's is  averwhalming:  Jusi 
£1,000, making £4,500 so fur. This is 
higher than avy previuus fatal far the 
fund, aad it brings us to whi only 
£500 of our target. The elosing date 
for the 1904 fund is Februpry 8, ext 
Monday; just enough time te rah your 
contritnition ote ous, df yar baved't 
already dene so. A lot af peaple hive 
heen very generous: why net Join 
them? Weace News ects Qhat £5,000, 
a this is your chance te help provida 


ROD PRINCE 


tatai since February 1364 


£4519 


contributions this week £1011 7 2 
wa need FAG] by Manday 

Please send cheques etc to tha 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
§ Caledonian Road London Ni 
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George Buchanan 


DIALOGUE TO PEACE 


You hear the word “dialogue” much 
used in politics today. Who started the 
fashion? ‘To some extent, it comes from 
a body of men who saw its value and 
worked for it about 14 years ago when 
the cold war was at its coldest and most 
frightening, What is this body? It is 
valled the European Society of Culture, 
of Swiss-ftalian origin, with its office in 
Venice. Its members are artists, scien- 
tists, university workers of various kinds: 
a type who are generically known in 
Europe as men cf culture (hommes de 
culture). 

Jn this country the word culture ts re- 
varded as something priggish and boring 
and pretentious; but there is no reason 
why the iNnglish prejudice against it 
should continue to be vpheld. Very soon 
it will seem out of date. Works of the 
imagination and thought, the creations 
of art and science, wre being more widely 
admired and studied than ever before in 
our histery, Mass culture, which many 
sneer al, is moving on an upward praph 
of value. Before many years have passed, 
it will be distinguishable with difficulty 
from what is now called highbrow 
culture, 

This growing force of culture, and the 
effect it will have on the general life of 
our time, is the essential preoccupation 
of the European Society of Culture 
(Known as SEC from the initials of its 
name in French, Société Européenne de 
Culture), led by its tireless originator 
and secretary-general, the Italian Um- 
berto Campagnolo. 

During 14 years of existenee it has 
expanded; there are now some 1,500 
members from some 60 countries (many 
outside Europe), One of the first tasks 
undertaken was to transpose tn the 
politieal arena the special way men of 
culture talk to one another, This is called 
“diglogue.” It is different from debate 
or controversy or propaganda or diplo- 


matic conversation, Because culture is 
itself universal, men of culture have to 
subordinate matters of race, nationality, 
and party polities to the truths which 
culture itself is concerned with. 

In dialogue the speakers face the risk 
that their thought may be modified by 
what the other says, and they expose 
themselves willingly to that risk. Mach 
is occupied, not with outsmarting or 
overcoming or scoring off the other, but 
with contributing with the other to a 
common truth. Besides being the usual 
way of enlarging theoretical knowledge, 
this style of talk, SIEC saw, could also be 
valuable if introduced into dangerous 
political fields, It might indeed be a way 
of helping to solve actual world prob- 
lems. 

SEC's idea was widely disseminated, and 
has been very influential: it may indeed 
be said to have entered into the intellec- 
tual climate of our time. 

Through the activity of SEC the first 
East-West encounter between savants of 
the Soviet countries and Western savants 
took place in Venice in 1956. In the cold 
war atmosphere of the time, this was an 
extraordinary and uneasy event. On the 
western side were such figures as Sartre, 
Karl Barth, J. D. Bernal, Carlo Levi, 
Silone, Vercors, and Stephen Spender. 
The Eastern side included the Russian 
writers Fedin, Boris Polevol, Marko Ris- 
tic, Victor Volodine and the Pole Iwasz- 
kiewicz, This remarkable encounter was 
to become the pattern for further meet- 
ings by other bodies of men in various 
branches of knowledge. Today, of course, 
the presence of delegates from Iron 
Curtain countries has become a normal 
feature of international conferences on 
art, sclence and other topics. 

A conference for the purpose of opening 
the dialogue between Europe and Africa 
was organised by SEC in Rome in 1960, 
assisted by SAC (Société Africaine de 


Prisons on television: 
two comments 


Over the past four weeks, Granada TV’s programme, “ fuside,” has becn 
examining prisons in Britain with a view to answering the question: 
“Is the theory of punishment by imprisonment out of date?” The 
following comments on the programmes were received from Merfyn 
Turner, the founder of Norman House, a home for discharged prisoners; 
and Pat Arrowsmith, who recently spent six months in Holloway prison 
for her part in organising the demonstration at Ruislip air base last 


Faster, 


Merfyn Turner 


T watched the first two instalments with 
a deepening depression, By the anxiely 
of the Home Office to expose some of the 
embarrassments of its Victorian legacy, 
and so, presumably, defend itself against 
the eritics of its backward penal policy, 
Granada’s production team was virtually 
let loose on the prison scene to tell the 
eet public what “inside” is really 
Qa. 


The first programme confused me. [ was 
demoralised before the second had run 
its course. J had hoped for a coherent, 
pereanere revelation of prison and its 
mpact and influence on its prisoners, 
What I saw was its impact on the pro- 
duction team, an example of how clever 
people can become when they are intro- 
dneed to the mysteries of the prison 
scene. Staircases and landings and the 
tramping of feet become important in 
themselves, and what the prisoner or 
the officer says is nothing jike as im- 
portant as the visual image that accom- 
panies it. Before the second instalment 
wis ended J wag certain that whatever 
praise or promation might be awarded 
to the camera team, for example, the 
mysteries of “inside” remained for 
somebody else to uncover. 


The third programme, dealing with 
women “inside,” offered a more depress- 
ing prospect than its forerunners, In 
fact itt turned out te be an improvement 


on them. [t paid more attention to what 
people salad and less to the setting in 
which they said it, though the parade of 
the Governor of Styal Prison to the 
accompaniment of “Yes, Madam" and 
“No Madam” and “ Thank you Madam ” 
deserved at least the background music 
of the song, “Madam, will you walk? ”, 
for walk she did, with a relentless pur- 
posefulness that must have kept the 
camera crew in neurotic retreat. 


If the series had maintained its improve- 
ment, it is possible that the viewer might 
eventually have learned something 
reliable and relevant to the subject. But 
by the end of the last programme I came 
seriously to wonder if Independent Tele- 
vision should attempt to study subjects 
such a8 prison, What had come over as 
important was not the subject but the 
presentation of it. And onee you begin 
to get involved with that when dealing 
with a serious subject, you get lost. But, 
of course, if they had presented prison 
hfe as tt really is, the advertisers would 
have protested. 


Pat Arrowsmith 


Anyone who wanted to know simple facts 
about Hfe in women's prisons would not 
have learnt much from the “Inside” 
programme, There was no attempt to 
show a typical day in the life of a female 
prisoner. In the BBC’s programme fast 
a much 


summer, viewers were given 


Culture). The culture of Africa was 
represented by (among others) Léopold 
Senghor, K. A. Busia, Ainé Césaire, 
William Demby, Aligune Diop, T. O. 
has, Ben Enwonwu, EB. GHssant and G. 
Sekoto. Among the European contingent 
were Francois Mauriac, Moravia, and 
Boris Polevol. The meeting produced 
stimulating discussions, 

These discussions are not Jost; for SIC, 
among its other activities, produees an 
oceasional review, Comprendre, which 
contains reports of the conferences as 
well as essays und criticism. The report 
of the Europe-Africa dialogue is fascinat- 
ing to read. As to the essays in Cor- 
prendre, these are usually arranged 
about a chosen theme in each issue: in 
this instance on the entry of Africa into 
history. In other numbers the themes 
have recently been the cold war, religion 
and culture, the British Commonwealth, 
humanism today, the coming of China to 
the rank of a great power, etc. 

An insight of Campagnolo, which has 
coloured and shaped recent actions of 
SEC, is that peoples and states are not 
synonymous; that the instinctive and 
often inarticulate policies of people are 
opposed to the politics of their own 
national states, in one respect especially: 
the people of the world are longing to 
unite, and the states to which the peoples 
belong don’t want them to. As a logical 
outcome of this way of thinking, Cam- 
pagnolo sees that culture, being univer- 
sal, tends by its very nature to world 
unity, and that therefore men of culture 
are automatically on the side of the 
peoples. The men of culture are thus 
viewed as genuine spokesmen of peoples 
more than are the statesmen, 

Once this conception is grasped, it be- 
comes natural that SEC should feel itself 
duty-bound to widen its aim. It is now 
trying to create a World Association of 
Culture, which will operate through the 


clearer picture. There were shots of 
Holloway inmates doing many different 
kinds of jobs, coming through “ Recep- 
tions,” having interviews with governors 
ete. Granada, perhaps not wanting to 
duplicate the BBC’s programme, attemp- 
ted something more dificult: to convey 
the feelings of women prisoners - also of 
some of their families left “ outside.” 


The programme did not quite succeed; 
perhaps because of its ambitious aim; 
perhaps because the viewers’ interest in 
the various women interviewed was 
somewhat reduced by the fact that they 
were never given a clear, factual picture 
of prison life. 


It was a poorly constructed, scrappy 
programme. Viewers were — shifted 
abruptly from Holloway to Styal to Moor- 
court, then back to Wolloway. The 
excursions to Styal and Moorcourt were 
so brief and superficial that they might 
as well have been omitted. They simply 
whetted viewers’ appetites in a frustrat- 
ing way. We were left wondering just 
what, In practical terms, is meant by a 
semi-security prison; and what really 
goes on in a female detention centre. 
Does Moorcourt in any way resemble the 
appalling male detention centre we were 
shown the week hefore? Are the inmates 
of Moorcourt supposed to be “ deterred ” 
from further crime by a frenzy of work 
and PT supervised by a bunch of bullies, 
like the “screws” who apparently run 
boys’ detention centres? 


The programme digressed too much from 
the main point. We had to wateh Dad 
coping with the children at home while 
Mum was “away” for far too long. And 
there was an unnecessarily protracted, 
somewhat improbable scene depicting 
the marital harmony between one of the 
Holloway officers who runs group coun- 
selling and her Pentonville officer 
husband. It was a pity we could not sit 
in on an actual group counselling session 
instead. 


But the pragramme achieved some not- 
able successes, The shots of the Borstal 
Recall Wing officers’ meeting were 
remarkable. The officers - especially the 
most voluble ane - seemed oblivious of 


dialogue towards peace on a glob 
scale. Jfere are some sentences from tne 
new appeal which is being issued to men 
of cullure everywhere: 
“What brings this project into being 
is the historic risk, not alway> 
sufficiently realised, that humanly 
may be debilitated by preparation [of 
war and then destroyed by war. 
“Tn view of the failure of the many 
attempts by governments to abolis# 


this hazard’- if we do not admit thal” 


human reason is inadequate and CV" 
lisation doomed, we have te jook 1% 
another way out. Where else can we 
look except to the intellectual insight 
of individuals and peoples, in the hope 
that they will see the need to rejett 
competitive political 3 
adopt an order of things more likel) 
to foster universal co-existence of 4 
harmonious kind? 

“Yet most men regard war 
phenomenon about which they can 


as 4 
do 


nothing. And it is true, in the presem | 


context, there docs not seem to bY 
much likelihood of a warless world 
So culture's task is to inquire how th® 
creative intelligence may approach #@ 
problem which has still not heel 
solved by political means; and men 
culture have a duty to step forward 1? 
an attempt to put war out of history: 


t is one of the boldest, most imaginal! ; 

challenges which have heen made 
men of culture. Will they be worthy © 
it? To the busy office of SEC, in V¥ 
famous St Mark’s Square in Venice - WH 
response will come? 


ye 


George Buchanan is a poet, playwright 
and novelist, author of “ Conversatlo# 
With Strangers” and “ Tresper Revell 
tion”. He was among the foundile 
members of SEC and has served an ! 
executive council since 1954, 


the cameras. They poured out thelf 
frustrations about the difficulties of thes 
job in an amazingly uninhibited fashio™ 
The whole scene had the ring of troll: 
Some officers are “old-fashioned ” o™ 
intolerant, others prepared to accept the 
outbursts of disturbed tecnagers. The 
differences of attitude came over W 
on the programme. 


The quite long interviews with some of 
the prisoners also rang true. The BY 
and anxiety that they expressed ve 
sincercly about their husbands and ¢ ul : 
ren at home are typical of many J1oll®, 
way women. ‘The majority of marriey 
women I met were more desperate 
worried about the plight of their famili@ 
than anything else. Viewers who saw 4% 
heard the anxiety of these ‘ 


a 


womell 
poured oul so spontaneously, and Wh 
nessed their home difficullies, woul 
surely find some of their harder attitud® 
to women prisoners crumbling, The 
would discover, perhaps with a sense? 
shock, that many of these Helloway ! 
mates were ordinary housewives: peor 
not so unlike themselves as they } 
previously supposed, 

jo’ 


This programme attempted someth he 
very difficult - perhaps impossible in t 
brief time allotted: to reveal the P&) 
sonal feclings of some prisoners & 

prison officials, It was a pity the Pe 
gramme could not be much longer, he! 4 
able to be less erratic and provide 5 
more comprehensive picture of life 4 
women’s prisons today. It was alse ag 
pity that we saw nothing of any of t 

girls’ borstals or of the open prison® et 


CAMPAIGN CARAVAN 


WORKSHOPS 
Quarterly conference: o" 
“A Movement with Purpose? 


Friends International Centre, 
Byng Place, London W.C.1, 


Saturday 13 February; 10.20 am to 6 po | 


Sunday 14 February: 1! am to & pa 
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| Obsolete bases 


The recent news of the withdrawal of 
le Valiant bombers because of struc- 
Tal deficiencies was accompanied in 
: prepress by the suggestion that Marham 
jobal init base might now be closed down. 
as the | y's follows the information that the 
‘s froin on | PAF is leaving, or has left, a number 
sed to m i its British bases. These inchide some 
4 “e Greenham Common, Brize Norton 
into beiné Upper Meyford, which have in the 
ot alwayS | *48t received the attention of CND and/ 
humanly | the Committee of 100. 


aration 1° | ne must also suppose that the Thor 
war. “ssile bases in Kast Anglia, which have 
the many | %en obsolete for several years, have 
to abolls en or are being dismantled. 


adinit that we, Should surely be concerning our- 
e and ¢ ' “lves with what is to happen to these 
look Ne réses when they cease to be used for 
Ise can. ht der present purposes. It is small pro- 
ual insigy 'ess if they continue to be at. the 
n the hoy 'sposal of the armed forces. There 
1 to rej fould be strong pressure to bring the 
tures ty “nd concerned back to civil use, for 
nore ar ticultural, building or industrial pur- 
lence 0 Ses. Probably it would be possible to 

‘vert the existing buildings to the 
war as 3 is of light industry, which would be 


shee ot 


hey can 49} ™tticularly valuable in the local 
the prese™ | “nomies of the villages and towns 
cem to be | “ir the bases. Such industry would do 
less world |™ch to halt the decline of rural com- 
re how the yenities especially in rural East Anglia, 
ipproach 4 Wee 80 much of the countryside is 
rot bee? | “thout basic amenities, because of the 
ind men 9! | verty of the area. 


forward } touta it not be possible for the CND 
history; | search Group to investigate to what 
maginativé \)8s these obsolete bases are being put? 
» made | Tit turns out that they are not being 
+ worthy. ed constructively, locally-hased cam- 
EC, in a }jens could be started to bring them 
nice - wha ita a productive role in the local 
/Mmunity. 

Ndsay Adamson, 


playwright /° Holmdaie Road, London N.W.6. 
onversation bi 
rer Revol Sig Brother 


> foundine 


rved on 18 Pile agrecing to some extent with 


rer Moody (January 22), IT feel the 

a querpool police Big Brother television 
thelf eras warrant further study before 

: out thelt tright condemnation. 

am ; 


ed fashiom {t present the cameras are confined to 

y City centre; they number one dozen, 

hy which I believe none are camou- 

Bed. Their locations are a fairly open 

pect to anyone with reasonable sight 

jc doesn't mind getting a pain in the 

then" The two cameras peering, hke 

of fecene futuristic animals, from the 

th some iy jf Of Lewis's store have been a YCND 
The BUY {Xe for aver a month, 


at i > 
sed ide {hag AOL be denied that Big Brother 
q,, feduced the crime figures in “A” 
sion enormously, and for this reason 
wes now virtually impossible to fight a 
nccessful campaign for their removal. 
ie danger lies more in the potential 
“nN in the actual harm done by such 
prices, and a close watch should be 
inf on the situation to guard against 
ptingement of individual liberties, 
iyqicilarly, in such matters as political 
hj industria) action. The present police 
wf, Herbert Balmer, has given an 
ylrance that the cameras will not be 
ht in connection with such activities, 
Hp 2 future one might not. 
ly Hetherington, 

Cilo Street, Liverpoo} 8. 


lertin 


Nay: 
Ving been to both East and West 
tin on several occasions recently and 


n,lNe the situation there for myself, I 
gitld like to protest at the anti-East 


.- War propaganda put over a few days 


: LABOUR 
, WORKER 


r ja,itnightly for workers control 
ia’ international socialism, 
| Sential reading for all on the left. 
¥ Iy 4d fortnightly 
‘Ainable from Ross Pritchard, 


| 
<Ketvass Road, N.5. 
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irpose? 


ago in the BBC programme “ Tonight,” 
and to draw attention to the undesir- 
ability of this sort of thing. 

The wall, which no one likes, is as nmuch 
the creation of the West as those in the 
East who physically erected it, West 
Berlin is a centre for espionage, with a 
purpose, to quote Willie Brandt, “of 
being a perpetaal thorn in the side of 
{he Hast.” This being so, and with West 
Germany claiming the return of Hitler's 
pre-war frontiers (which include the 
whole of the GDR, and large parts of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Russia), it 
is not surprising that the ast sets up 
barricades between itself and the West 
on all fronts. 


Y have no wish to be an apologist for 
the Fast . J am well aware of their 
faults, and only Jast year J was expelled 
for leafleting in Mast Berlin - but let us 
have the whole truth of the situation. 
The wall has two sides - physically and 
metaphorically. If the BBC wishes to 
serve the cause of peace, both sides 
should be correetly presented, and this 
equally applies to all other East-West 
“ trouble spots.” 

David W. Stayt, 

Hilvertsheem, 

Upton-St-Leonards, Gloucester. 


Tibet 


Your correspondent Leonard Tomkinson 
(January 29) is sceptical of the value of 
the International Commission of Jurists’ 
report condemning continued Chinese 
persecution in Tibet, apparently because 
it relies heavily on emigré evidence. 
But why has there been emigration? The 
refugees from whom = statements are 
reported to have been collected appear 
to be a fairly representative cross-section 
of a peasant country like Tibet. From 
past experience, Communist regimes 
generally deal ruthlessly with those 
elements of the population which resist 
the imposition of the new order . whether 
landlords or peasants hostile to collecti-. 
visation or others moved to opposition 
by political or religious convictions - 
except where there are special circuin- 
stances (e.g. the power of the Catholic 
church in Poland). These regimes usually 
bring material benefits (and nobody 
denies that Tibet was a very backward 
country), but at a high cost in human 
suffering. 

Mr Tomkinson throws doubt on the ICJ's 
impartiality. Could it be that he accepts 
their reports when they criticise an 
intolerant government backed by Ameri- 
ca (@.g. Franco Spain), but rejects them 
when they turn their critical attention 
elsewhere: to Cuba or Tibet? 

John Frooa, 

Exeter College, Oxford. 


D. H. Lawrence 


T note in your December 18 issue an 
article by one Kenneth Rexroth on D. 
H. Lawrence. My communication has 
to do with one paragraph in the Rex- 
roth article; [ quote the paragraph 
helow: 
“At parties at Mabel Dodge’s when 
everybody was full of sugar moon 
and dancing around half or all naked 
and whooping and hooting and mak- 
ing like Geronimo, if anybody told 
an off-colour joke, Lawrence would 
turn... speechless with rage.” 
The quoted paragraph is an outrage on 
the memory of Mabel Dodge, and is 
unreservedly untrue. 
My acquaintance with Mabel Dodge 
(later Mabel Lithan) was continuous 
from the date of her return to America, 
about 1912, until her death some three 
years ago. I attended her “salons” in 
New York; and with my then wife and 
our three sons, I was Mabel Dodge's 
guest at Taos when D. H. Lawrence and 
his wife were also her gnests. J 
attended the gatherings or “ parties” 
at Mabel’'s home. Never did l witness 
a “drunken” party; never even a 
“drunken” individual. Not at the New 
York gatherings nor at Taos. 
T may add that I knew nN. H. Lawrence 
quite well, We climbed the Sangre 
de Cristo mountain-range together. 
Through one long evening, Lawrence 
read aloud, with exquisite mockery, 
Halzac's Seraphita. The struggle to help 
America’s Indians to survive against 
the onslanghts of our gavernment waa 
the main topic of conversation at 
Mabel’s home; and Lawrence somewhat 


Letters to 
the Editor 


indifferently — participated. llowever, 
this communication deals not with 
Lawrence but with Mabel Dodge and 
the natnre of human and social events 
at her home. 

John Collier, Sr, 

Box 217, El Prades, New Mexico, OSA. 


Art in education 

Barry Tebh’s wigging (January 22) is fair 
criticism) and should not be answered. 
But I must answer this: * To use the arts 
creatively in education is our one hepe 
for the future,’ and then this: “A 
prescription ... which Neill unceasinjly 
ignores.” A few facts are relevant. bor 
over 40 years my pupils have written, 
costumed, produced their own plays and 
ballets. It has heeame a school tradition 
that no play written oulside the school is 
produced. Some years ago we had a much 
praised exhibition of art in Bond Street, 
and later our school pictures made the 
round of Scandinavia. We have always 
given handwork a prominent place, and 
nearly every old boy pupil can use toals. 
T have had ex-public school teachers who 
could not hammer in a nail. 


Music we fall down on simply because 
we can never afford a music teacher. For 
ning years we had a very good teacher 
from Vienna and she had half the school 
playing before she went off to teach 
adults. ‘here are always a few pupils 
with trumpets and clarinets and drums 
who give jam sessions. Quite a few 
pupils listen to stalf classical records, 
hut that ] grant is not creative music. 
Pottery, wood and metal work we have, 
and lots of needlework. The art room is 
open all day and any pupil can paint 
from morn till dusk. Creative writing 
has always been preferred before the 
exam essay type of writing. 


But art is not enough. IJ first learned 
that in 1921-23 when we had an inter- 
national school in Dresden. One depart- 
ment was full of girls from 16 to 50 
years oli! - the dance school, In public 
performances there were always some 
solo dances. Too many girls chose to 
dance a Totentanz, and a Dance of Death 
is not a very healthy dance for an 18- 
year-old girl. If any girl in Summerhill 
today danced a Totentanz I'd be shocked. 
What is art anyway? If a Scottish painter 
were to paint a tartan cow, would it he 
art or a case for an analyst? Which re- 
minds me that seldom do I see a child 
paint a hate picture... gun battles, 
planes crashing, ete. To adapt a phrase 
that Tebb scorned: If the emotions are 
free the art looks after itself. 

Summerhill is a school in which a child 
foes as far as his or her character and 
ability will decree. Three old pupils are 
good artists; three old boys are university 
lecturers. lour boys lefi at the same 
ae and entered the Royal Academy of 

usic. 


Tebb's criticism goes against the usual 
ane - that Neill denigrates intelectual 
education, which is nat true, but maybe 
true in this sense that [am a university 
man and sadly uneducated in such 
departinents as philosophy, music, 
economics, so much so that | never judge 
anyone by his academic attainments, 
After all, speaking as an MA, a BA can 
be a hopeless neurotic. Joe Park in his 
hook on Russell and education complains 
that he does not seem to pay any atton- 
tion to art, and it is up to Tebb to give 
ane wigging . .. this time to Kert- 
rang. 


I apologise to Dora Russell for my lapse 
of memory. I find at 41 that memeary is 
rather tricky, 

A. S. Neill, 

Summerhill School, 

Leiston, Suffatk. 


Out of school 


T feel that a discussion on children is 
not complete without mention of out-of. 
school activities. The only secular 
children’s organisations I know of are 
the Woodcraft Folk and the Pathiinders; 
hoth recelve grants fram Co-operative 
Societies, allhough the former is auto- 
nomous, These groups hold weekly 
meetings where children play games and 
learn something of the theory and prac- 
ties af co-apcration; same freups run 
chairs, dramatic sections, public speak 
ing contests, etc. The Wooderaft Folk 
encourage children ta enjoy the country- 
side by taking tham on walks and camp- 
ing expeditions. 
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Some of these groups HNounder through 
lack of leaders, so perhaps those con- 
tributors who wrote so ecstatically in 
Peuce News about children will offer 
their services, Pathfinder Jeaders are 
paid a small sum; Wooderaft leaders aro 
not. Further details about the former 
can be provided by the Icdication Secre. 
tary of your Joval Co-ap Soctety, and 
Margaret Wood of [3 Ritherdun Road, 
S.W.L7 will tell you about the Woodcraft 
iolk. 

Julle Fancy, 

45 Greenvale Road, London S49. 


Pacifist dilemma 

‘To reply to Mr Wishop's comments 
(January 22) on my “ paeifist’s diem- 
ma”: T would call myself a religious 
pacifiist. Y am convinced that it is wicked 
to use, or threaten to use, the bomb, 
Kiveu if J were to be persuaded that the 
implications of my belief were political. 
ly dangerous IT would obstinately hope 
that the universe is so constituted that 
evil cannot ultimately come from reject. 
ing evil. 

Until recently E was also convineed by 
alt the arguments Mr Bishop puts for 
ward, (He suay still be right. It is 
quite true that the bomb hasn't prevent. 
ed thirteen terrible “smalt wars,” bat 
nuclear war would be even worse, now 
and in the future, for the work) But 
like some other pacifists he underrates 
the importance of the “absence of war,” 
of which the people of Hirashima would 
have been very glad.) 

Having stated my credo, I feel myself 
quite free to take a Martian's-eye look 
at the world, and ask which horse is 
poing to win the peace stakes. I approve 
of CND, and hate and refuse to back 
NATO, but it seems perverse to deny 
the possibility of NATO's winning, (This 
is not ° optimism,”) 


When 1 joined the pacitist movement I 
thought we had all the answers. Now J 
am not quite so certain of the intellec 
tual ones. [ always felt that the religious 
pariast was on the firmest ground. Now 
am sure of it. 

Donald H. Whitmore, 

155 Henrietta Street, 

Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancs. 


‘Indomitable Friend’ 


Reading the review of Jndomitable 
Friend by J. Allen Skinner, who himself 
has dane so much for the peace move. 
ment, I fee} I should try to respond 
personally to the challenge ho pave near 
the end of his article that some of us 
should “bring a new openness and 
honesty to the discussion of what men 
really beliave.” We says that for him the 
book does not make clear where and haw 
Corder got his inspiration for his work. 
Corder was not a man of many words, 
for he set himself to listen to the very 
inany people who came to ask his advice 
in their problems, but naw and again out 
of the silence of a Friends’ Moeting far 
Worship he gave of his deepest convic- 
tions and assurances. 

To us who were near him it was very 
certain that Jesus Christ was the centre 
of his inspiration, ' 

He had a way of ee a few linea ina 
book he was reading aloud, ‘und indeod 
he chase many on this subject; quite 
recently T found the fallowing inside the 
cover of a commentary on the New 
Testament: “ Another step in the great 
search we ate making logether - toe 
understand rare clearly with the mind 
what we dimly or vividly experienced in 
the heart - the meaning of Jesua 
Christ.” 

He certainly reliad continually on inner 
dtrength from the Divine Spirit, In whieh 
he wholeheartedly believed, and which 
carried him through many great trisha 
and difficulties. 

Gwen Caichpool, 4 

4) Parltament HOW, London N.W.5. 


Denial 


In reference to your diary item in 
Peace News af January 22 under the 
dato January 28, | wish to make It clear 
that permission was not obtained from 
anyone to use the same of Claver Hauge 
(misspelt Cheaver House), Wey Paul 
Crane of Legion of Mary. Denial has 
heen mada on the part af all three of 
any connection with CAD. 

Kiddie 5. Linden, 

38 Arkwright toad, Londen NW... 


Fehr ncrme TM en 5h DIS 
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Study conference at Oxford 


‘Collapse of NATO is CND’s chance’ | 


Nicholas Sims reports: Britain's 
Muture Without Nuclear Weapons " was 
the theme of a study conference held at 
Oxford on Saturday, January 30. The 
conference was organised by Oxford 
Area Campaign for Nuclear Disarpia- 
ment; 35 people took part in it. 

Olive Gibbs, national chairman of CND, 
opened with a plea for the Campaign to 
preserve is national orimsation and 
united poliey, since isolated loval groups 
could never be successful. COND had 
been through as ermieal a year us any 
in its «existence, yet the ‘bard core” 
had ensured its survival, and provided il 


Race group to 
press for bill 


The Campaign Against Racial Discrimi- 
nation, which was formally constituted 
al a meeting on January 10 of represen- 
tatives from the Indian, West Indian and 
Pakistani communities, will hold a 
wmiblic meeting on February 20 at 
friends {fouse, Jensten Road, London 
N.W.1. 

The campaign has been organised (in 
the words of ifs statement of objectives) 
“to struggle for the elimination of all 
racial) discrimination in the United 
Kingdom.” [tis also pledged “to oppose 
all legislation that is racially discrimi- 
natory or inspired by racial prejudice - 
for example, the Commonwealth Immi- 
grants Act of 1962." In addition, the 
#roup has called for the ratification by 
Rritain of the United Nations Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, 


Ag its first task, CARD will press for the 
strongest possible  anti-disecrimination 
bill from the Labour government, Such 
a bill, dealing mainly with incitement to 
yacia) hatred and discrimination in) pub- 
lie accommodation, has been promised 
by the new government, though the 
exact provisions of the bill are not yet 
known. The purpose of CARD’s Febru- 
ary meeting will be to present a model 
bill which will inchide provisions against 
discrimination in housing, employment, 
apprenticeship training, private educa- 
tion, the sale of insurance and extension 
of credit. The meeting will alsa launch 
i Wait for, the ;enactiyont of its 
made} bill. 
At its last meeting»on January 31 - held 
at African Unity House and attended by 
about 100 people - the Campaign’s model 
Dill wan given special attention. CARD 
may Wish to recommend that the govern- 
ment create a special statutory eommis- 
slon to investigate and mediate com- 
plaints of racial discrimination. This is 
one of several ideas a special legal sub- 
committee of CARD has worked out for 
possible inclusion in’ the model bill. 
Such a commission could act with 
treater authority, knowledge and flexi- 
ility in cases of racial injustice than 
an ordinary tribunal. It could also over- 
fee enforcement of ils rulings more 
effectively than a normal court and, over 
the years, it could accumulate a body of 
experience that might servo as the basis 
for new legislation. 
CARD's executive members include Dr 
David Pitt, chairman, HRanjanah Ash, 
recording secretary, Richard Small, press 
secretary, Selma James, general secre- 
tary, and Dr Victor Page, treasurer. 
CARD is an outgrowth of the meeting of 
immigrant teaders assembled hy Martin 
Luther King and Bayard Rustin during 
their visit to ondon in December, (See 
Peace News, Deeemher 11, 1964.) 


After a year in the United States, 
during which time he conducted an 
extensive lecture tour, took part in 
the  Quebec-Guantanamo — peace 
march, and was three times jailed 
for civil rights action, 


John Papworth 


will report back at the Friends 
Meeting House, Euston Road, 
N.W.1. on Thursday 11 February, at 
7.30 p.m. Organised by Inter- 
national Sub-Committee of the Com- 
mittee of 100. All welcome. 


faced up to the imperative needs af an 
assured regular income and more in 
ternal education CND could still play a 
vilal rote 

Mrs Gibbs stressed that CND should 
not atlempt to become a new political 


party, We must recopnise “the sick 
society,” and relate our arguments {o 
social issues where necessary, but always 
With the emphasis on nuclear disarnia- 
ment, 

Taking up the conference — (heme, 


© Britain's Future Without Nuclear 
Weapons,” Philip) Leeson, lecturer in 
economics at Manchester University, 


discussed the economic implications of 
disarmament. The outlook was quite 
hopeful, he claiined, provided that ade- 
quate plans were formulated before 
disarmament took place, to ease the 
period of economie transition. We should 
urge the government to start planning 
now, and in particular to make sure that 
the teams of scientists and technologists 
now engaged on defence work were not 
broken up but made the spearhead of 
progress in the peaceful uses of science. 
Mr Leeson asked CND not to tell the 


‘Kennedy tried to get me 


government what fo do with the re- 
SOUL released through disarmament. 
Whi econonne policies to cope with 
transition must needs be of a type, the 
possibilities of reallocation, ranging in 
three fropy Vast lax cuts to greatly 
extended social services, would involve 
CND in needless political dissension. 


There was, however, one exception: in 
the sphere of relations with the 'Phuird 
World. Posttive neutralism involved not 
only the reormentation of Britain's top 
scientists towards meeting: the problems 
of world development and the adaptation 
of the aircraft and other industries. to- 
wards supplying the needs of developing 
countries © if also meant a total realign- 
meut of Britain’s trade relationships in 
a way that would benefit both the Third 
World and ourselves, These comments 
led fo a wide-ranging discussion on 
positive neutralisin, development aid, 
and the fundamental instability of 
economies geared to primary products. 

The last speaker of the conference, 
Terence Ileelas, described in exciting 
terms the “maelstrom of rethinking” 
which was today current among. politi- 


—US journalist in Saigon 


President Kennedy, shortly before the 
fall of President Diem of South Vietnam 
in 1963, suggested that the New York 
Times correspondent in Saigon, David 
Halberstam, should be transferred, the 
January issue of the American monthly 
Commentary reveals. 


David Walberstam, who was later 
awarded a Pulitzer Prize for his cover- 
age of Vietnam for the New York Times, 
writes in detail about the problems of 
newsmen in Saigon. In late 1962 two 
reporters - Francois Sully of Newsweek 
and Jim) Robinson of the National 
Broadcasting Company - were expelled 
by the government. 
“This ineant that each man had to 
censor himself to a certain extent and 
to decide whether a particular story 
was worth the risk of expulsion... . 
In the early spring of 1963, when the 
military situation was deteriorating in 
the Delta, and then in June when it 
became clear that the government 
lacked the capacity to handle the 
Buddhist crisis, | decided that it was 
necessary to take the risk of expul- 


South Africa: 
church crisis 
over school 
colour bar 


A correspondent writes: The latest 
development in the case of the coloured 
charchwarden who tried to gain entry 
for his son at St George’s Grammar 
School, the choir school of St George’s 
Anglican Cathedral in Cape ‘Town, so as 
to put into practice the Church’s 
preached disapproval of — apartheid 
(Peace News, January 1) indicates an 
increasing crisis within the Church. The 
story has been prominent in South 
Africa's Sunday papers, and in- the 
largest weekly in the country, which 
caters for a predominantly coloured 
(mixed descent) readership. 

A report in the Cape Town evening 
paper Cape Argus of January 28 says 
that two statements on the matter had 
heen issued. One, by the Dean of aie 
Town, Rev Ek. L. King, approves of the 
admission of the coloured pupil. The 
Dean added that a “strong minority” 


supported his views - this minority 
included parishioners at St George's 
Cathedral. 


The other statement, by the Counci) of 
Governors of St George’s Grammar 
Schoo], stated that the school was not 
prepared to take colottred pupils and 
“it is premature to try an experiment 
of this nature.” , 
Meanwhile, the churchwarden, Mr d. 8. 
Thomas, says he intends to upply for his 
daughter's admission to Herschel, an 
exclusive Anglican school for girls, 
situated in the suburb of Claremont. 


sion and to write very frankly about 

the events involved.” 
United States officials never made any 
Serious attempt to oppose the expulsion 
of Sully and Robinson, because they felt 
that the pressmen in Saigon were “ in- 
accurate and biased” in their attitude 
to the war, which, the officials insisted, 
was being won. 
A few American journalists and officials 
conducted a sustained campaign against 
the US newsmen in South Vietnam. 
Joseph Alsop attacked a group of 
“young crusaders” in the Saigon press 
corps, while ‘ White House staff mem- 
bers... would knowingly inform White 
House reporters that we in Vietnam 
never went on operations.” After Hal- 
berstam left Saigon, a friend of his high 
up in the State Department told him: 


“Tt’s a damn good thing you never 
belonged to any left-wing groups or 
anything like that, because they were 
really looking for stuff like that.” 


Halherstam recounts how President Ken- 
nedy joined in the chorus: 


“On October 22 (1963), Arthur Ochs 
Sulzberger, the new publisher of the 
(New York) Times, went by the White 
House to pay a courtesy call on the 
President of the United States. Almost 
the first question the President asked 
Mr Sulzberger was what he thought of 
his young man in Saigon. Mr Sulz- 
berger answered that he thought J was 
doing fine. The President suggested 
that perhaps I was ton close to the 
stary, tov involved (this is the most 
insidiously damaging thing that can 
he said about a reporter), No, Mr 
Sulzberger answered, he did not think 
| was too involved The President 
asked if perhaps Mr Sulzberger had 
been thinking of transferring me to 
another assignment. No, said Mr Sulz- 
berger, the Times was quite satisfied 
with the present distribution of assign- 
ments.” 

The most curious attack of all on the 

Saigon press corps came from Time 


Caravan dwellers to march 


Philip Seed reports further developments 
in ie case of the Newport caravan 
dwellers (see page 3): 

The company which owns the site has 
withdrawn about three-quarters of the 
notices to quit which had been served on 
residents, However, they have not with- 
drawn most of those issued against 
members of the committee of the Resi- 
dents’ Association, Attempts have been 
made by the management to tow away 
sume of the caravans but these have 
heen resisted by the tenants and were 
unsuccessful. The chairman of the 
Residents’ Committee, Mr Richards, 
appeared in’ court last Monday after 
having been issued with an interim 
injunction by the management but the 
judge refused to grant their application 
for his eviction. 

The Residents’ Committee and the Welsh 


cians and strategists alike. As the im 
tutions of deterrence beeame ever bee 
apparent, and the notion of Age 
dependence” ever harder to sustal, on 
CNY had a great opportunity to Ino | 
clain NATO no longer viable. ch 
alliance was collapsing, and Micawbea 

attempts to prop it ap in the hope 
last-minute solution were more Kel | 
lead to nuclear spread than to av rt 
tension of the detente, disongageme’: 
and arms control, whieh were the nee 
sary prelude to disarmament. to 
Mr Heelas also took the government id 
task for its attempt to create a Pb! 
role” for Britain east of Suez, But ti 

was not good enough for CND to eat 
cise and nothing more. CND must © 
fovm itseH of the political and il 


difficulties confronting Mr Wilson, |. 
that we can understand the question 
facing him, and provide better answer 
If the Campaign was prepared to brea 
into a constructive dialogue with thor 
in power, and to think five or ten YOu 
ahead, then if could become ant 


with far greater possibilities open t2 © 


V 

than at any previous time. | 

moved’ | 
De 


magazine, states Halberstam, The editor 
of Time felt that they knew better Wi, 
their own reporters what was going one 


The action 
uth = Viet 


Vietnam, and numerous stories: "iq! Ombing niil 
distorted or suppressed. Finally, “an followil 
September 1963, Charles Mohr, T7207 attacks in § 


telds and t) 
Nelevant — | 
Droblems, an 
the world. 

a are di 
(: he possi 
vuna and | 
“letnamese 


chief correspondent in south-east “Ae 
was asked to do a roundup of the 5 
of the war in Vietnam. The story ip! 
left no doubt that American policy %! 
failed. But it was not what the edit 
of Time magazine wanted to hear. Mom 
story was killed in New York, and a 
optimistic piece was printed insted | 
bearing no relation to the capy he a ae 
filed.” The upshot was that both chant Bae brece 
Mohr and his colleague Mert Pe leyitimnate to 


| Urers ira a 
Nagaland | 
truce extended | 


uth Africa 
Mnzania ta 
“nia's supp 


novements i 

pid porn 

mM | muerri 

Delegates of the Indian government ih bene of the 
ofthe Naga rebels, mecting for Ja} cen sent n 
seventh round of@thel? peace “tal nd piccess) to 5! 
January 2h; decided that the Nagalé 5, re only ha 
cease-tire, Which began on Septembe " vu Suggest | 
1964, should be extended by a moniB sg ne ected) smi 
March 6, reports India News. It was ain ‘Titary ber 
tentatively agreed that further @ willingly) 


should start on February 23. A) 
The Nagaland peace mission consi a 
three members: Rey Michael ee 
Jayaprakash Narayan and Bimalpré 
Chaliha, the Chief Minister of Ass 
It was set up after a convention hele 
the Baptist Church of Nagaland 
January 31, 1964. In December the ® 
sion formulated some proposals For a 3 
peaceful solution in Nayaland. Althours ye, Bernard 
both the Naga rebel leaders and oi? Note 
Indian government have replied to Hor) 
proposals in general terms, it 18 xed niWard G. I 
clear whether a solution can be wok e 
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Committee of 100 have decided joi). 


to organise a march on Saturday, rev? ‘ar pat 
ary 13, from the caravan nile grote Beccles 
Newport. It is hoped that people "an | ¢ leetig 
aun ned that, peop SEEN sclection 


outside the areca who support the © the 
van dwellers' cause will join i ie 
march. Supporters are asked to asseMne 
at Newport bus station at 2 p.m. a 
organisers will provide transport our, 
the site and the march will ploy, 
from there at 2.30 pam. into Newey 
three miles away. There will he & Fog 
lic assembly in the centre of the wage 
A deputation will visit Mr Julian ! of? 
the owner of the caravan site and the 
firm whieh sells caravans, 10 put © 
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